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MASSENA’S RETREAT. 


Tuart we are still of some consequence in the rank of 
nations, that we are still capable of supporting our friends 
and punishing our enemies, are truths which the expe- 
dition to Walcheren had almost obliterated from. the re- 
membrance of the continent. Distinguished during the 
last two years for the disproportion of our resources to our 
power; despised as a nation possessing great powers 
without the wisdom to apply them to any real advantage ; 
lavish of our treasures in enterprizes that were planned 
without judgment and executed without skill; an issue 
like that which has closed the campaign in Portngal, was 
necessary to raise us from the contempt and distrust 
which had so long attached to the English name. Since 
the peace of 1763, no occurrence has taken place so mo- 
mentously favourable to the people of England as the re- 
treat of Massena: our victories in Egypt were on a spot 
too far removed from the view of European nations, and 
too remotely connected witli their interests to excite many 
emotions of curiosity, or to impress them with any im- 
mediate and striking conviction of the superiority of the 
English character, and of the illimitable resources of its 
power. But on the fate of Portugal the attention of ku- 
rope has been long ad anxiously directed: its delive- 
rance was of the higlest interest to every nation of the 
continent; the theatre of warfare was near and conspi- 
vou. © z 2 
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cuous, the generals opposed to Lord Wellington were of 
the first military fame, the soldiers whom they com- 
manded had been long inured to almost inevitable vic- 
tory, the supplies demanded on both sides were of a na- 
ture anda magnitude calculated to exemplify in the most 
forcible manner the nature and extent of the military re- 
sources of both empires, and, what was above all things 
the most important, an opportunity was afforded the 
surrounding nations of comparing the character of the 
Iinglish as allies with that of the French invaders, who, 
under the pretext of protection, violated their wives and 
plundered their possessions. 

If any thing could add to the pleasure which these 
reflections are calculated to excite, it would be the cousi- 
deration that nothing has been sacrificed by Lord Welling- 
ton to the acquisition of momentary glory, and that he 
has never suffered himself to be diverted from the great 
object in which he has succeeded, by the temptation of 
success ina glorious but unprofitable conflict. It has 
been too frequently considered as the characteristic of the 
English soldiery, that they are dangerously impatient of 
protracted wartare, that in quick and desperate attack 
they are sure of victory, but that ina campaign of which 
the event depends not on the result of a succession of hia- 
zardous enterprizes, but on the comparative ability of 
each party to sustain the inconveniences, and support the 
discouragements of watchful inactivity, they were not to 
be trusted. But the campaign in Portugal has shewn that 
they are neither inipatient of restraint, nor less subordi- 
nate to the discipline of the camp than equal to the more 
vigorous exertions of military prowess. ‘T'hey have not 
suffered the privations of the French, but the ability. of 
the jatier to sustain all that human strength and forti- 
tude can endure, was established by the campaign of Bo- 
naparte in Poland. ‘io a situation equally difficult and 
distressing the English troops have never been reduced ; 


but ifthey have displayed so much of passive bravery on 
the present occasion, ve may confidently presume that 
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they would not be found unequal, even in large bodies, to 
waction more prolonged and trials more severe. 

By those who sacrifice every nobler feeling to the spirit 
of faction, it has been asserted that Lord Welliygton has 
great reason to thank fortune for his success., Lf it is to 
fortune that his lordsiip has been indebted for theaccom- 
plishment of a plan adopted more than fourteen months 
ago; if fortune deprived the French army of provisions,and 
fortified the lines of our position ; the conquests of Alex- 
ender and the victories of Marlborough were the mere re- 
sultof chance, the dominion of Asia was obtained by ac- 
cident, and the power of Louis the fourteenth was hum- 
bled to the dust,not because tlie generals of the allies were 
skilful, their soldiers brave, and their treasures inexhaus- 
tible, but because the Gallic despot was unlucky. The 
history of Lord Wellington’s progress from the first for- 
mation of his lines in front of Lisbon, to the retreat of 
Massena has been characterized by all that distinguishes 
the great commander from the fool offortune. For many 
months he has persevered in a system of defence which 
would subject the enemy to the alternative of attacking 
him under every possible disadvantage, or of evacuating 
the country with the most hazardous precipitation: to 
the accomplishment of his plan he sacrificed every im- 
pulse of impatience, every motive of irregular ambition— 
he fought no vain battles,” (Eid. Rev.) but, steady to his 
first great purpose, displayed the united qualities of a Fla- 
minius anda Fabius, and white he overawed the enemy 
by the intrepidity of his movements, he confounded their 
devices by the cautious vigilance of his defensive at- 
titudes. , 

Many years have elapsed since Buonaparte has been 
successfully resisted’ on the continent of Europe; the 
greatest military powers have never been able to boast of 
mere than a momentary and casual triumph over their 
French invaders, and the perpetual succession of their vic- 
tories has given to his troops a character of invincibility. 
It is surely a rational source of triumph to the British na- 
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tion that they alone have been able toexhibit a spectacle 
so extraordinary as that of his bravest armies and his 
ablest generals, acknowledging our military superiority 
by a shameful flight before troops whom they had dared 
to revilein every form of expression that a language 
fertile in contemptuous epithets could suppiy; that 
anation of twelve millions, whose principal ener- 
gies have been directed to the establishment of their 
naval power, cut off by nature from many of the 
advantages of military tuition, should have done more to 
humble the pride of France than all the military powers 
of the continent separate or united. Can any one doubt 
after reading the dispatches, that if the battles of Wagram 
and Eylau had been fought between the French under 
Buonaparte, and the British under a general like Lord 
Wellington, they would have terminated in a manner fa- 
tal to the continuance of French dominion over the other 
empires whom she has subjected to her rod? ‘The battle 
of Barrosa has evinced the superiority of our troops in 
desperate conflict, and the campaign in Portugal, the abi- 
lity of our officers to contend with the ablest generals of 
the greatest military power in the universe. While this 
is the case, we have no reason to despond: let our coun- 
try be ravaged, aud lect us lave only one foot of land on 
which tocontend for our existence or our liberty, and 
that spot shall be the scene of another contest between 
tyranny and freedom, not less glorious in its result than 
that which immortalized the plainof Marathon. 

The lessons to be derived by our ministers from this 
campaign are of the highest practical importance. Hada 
Burrard or a Whitelocke been appointed on this occasion 
to the chief command, how different would have been 
the fate of our army, the feelings of respiring Europe, 
and the situation of the ministers themselves ? ‘The sacri- 
fice of a country’s glory to the private partialities of a 80- 
vereign, or to the supposed interest of men in office, will 
only alienate from the monarch the affections of his peo- 
ple, and eventually destroy those foundations on which 
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alone even the most selfish statesman must depend. We 
will venture to assert that by the selection of General Gra- 
ham tg command the troops who achieved the victory of 
Barrosa, the ministers did not lose a single vote in parlia- 
ment, while they exalted the glory of their country, and 
secured to themselves the gratitude of the people. We 
hope that another Chatham will never be sent out to com- 
mand an expedition that has been planned by another 
Castlereagh ; but the wise choice of instruments will atone 
for many faults and deficiencies in the executive power. 
A great commander will render even an unadvisable or 
desperate enterprize glorious to himself and serviceable 
to his country; but the wisest measures of the ablest 
statesman may be rendered abortive, or productive only of 
injury and disgrace by the stupidity or cowardice of an 
unworthy general. 

That Lord Wellington can advance into the heart of 
Spain is nearly impossible. The armies by which he is 
Opposed are numerous, and the positions on which they 
retreat favourable to defensive operations. But Portu- 
gal is saved! Her frontier when defended by the means 
Lord Wellington now possesses, is impregnable; and if 
the country was before so exhausted as to render subsist- 
ence impossible to the French army, it is evident that 
the experiment, supposing lis lordship to retreat, canuot 
be repeated. We should presume that it is Bonaparte’s 
design to confine the operation of his armies to Spain. 
He probably calculates that it will be possible with the for- 
¢2s now there, at once to defend its frontier and to keep 
its peoplein subjection. But the great effect of Massena’s 
retreat will be to inspire the Spaniards with renewed con- 
fidence in their allies, to shew them that a determined 
spirit of resistance is likely to be rewarded with ultimate 
success, and that, though we are victors, we do nut con- 
guer for ourselves, 

It is the natural consequence of the protraction of the 
war in the peninsula, that our allies become every day bet- 
ter able to render assistance to themselves: if they have 
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heen often defeated, and sometimes shamefully betrayed, 
how great must be that energy, and how determined that 
spirit which can brave the repetition of misfortunes so se- 
vere, and persevere in the contest under circumstances 
apparently so disadvantageous 2? If, when the British 
troops were only exhibited to their eves as retreating be- 
fore the forces of Buonaparte, or when their own cause 
was rendered almost hopeless by the advance of their ene- 
smies in Portugal, they could still defy the power of the 
tvrant, how much will theirardor in the cause of them- 
selves aml of [surope be mereased, how much their 
mneansal resistance be augmented, by the approach of the 
British army im the full carcer of victory, by the specta- 
ceof a neyhbouring and a rival country relieved tyom 
the tyranny of an atrocious banditth, and by the conten- 
plation ofa general who conquers only to deliver, and of 
a soldiery who are brave without ferocity and desperate 
without wickedness, 

It is an unlortunate characteristic of the present times, 
that all our pohticians, whether statesmen or quid nines, 
aye thick-and-thin men; thatevery thing done by their 
own party must be right, and every thing done by their 
eyponents must be wrong. ‘They forget that the political 
conduct of every man is alternately open to censure or to 
praise; that to every general principle there may be excep- 
tions ; that a bad measure may be suggested by a man of 
talents and expericnec, and a good one by an ideot anda 
vagabond; that it is possible to be a Foxite, and vet ocea- 
sionally approve of the conduct of Mr. Percival; a Bur- 
cettite, and yet an opposer of unlimited reform. Wethink 
the Duke of York culty of the charges against him, 
though we think My. Wardle equally contemptibie in 
telents and despicable in character, we think that Mr. 
Finnerty deserved the punishment inflicted upon him, 
though we detest Lord Castlereagh, and think the conduct 
of the attormev-general in the highest degree arbitrary and 


Indecorous, ‘Phis onty is inde pendence: to that virtue 


RO Man can lav any substantial claum, who adopts cvery 
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opinion that is pleasing to the ministry, or believes every 
measure to be wrong that is censured by the opposition. 
A conscientious man cannot read a newspaper tor three 
weeks without seeing that on many occasions all parties 
have been alternately right and wrong: that the country 
has been benefited by an apostate and aswindler, or inju- 
red by a placeman of upright morals aad transcendent ta- 
lents, ‘lo judge of circumstances as they rise, is the 
great duty of him who would instruct his fellow-creatures: 
the accommodation of facts to preconceived opinions 1s 
equally deserving of reprobation,whether it be detected in 
the columns of the Post or the ’xaminer. 

Though we think therefore that on many occasions the 
Pittite party have proved themselves unworthy of their 
yreat original, and still remember how much the country 
has suffered from their former presumption or incautious- 
ness; we are of opinion that in the whole management of 
the warin Portugal they deserve the gratitude of their coun- 
try. Asthey have been made responsible for failure and 
disgrace, it is but fair that they should share the glory of 
the triumph that bas rewarded aud accompanied our genc- 
ralsand our soldiers; and we certainly hope that if we 
have only been successful because we have been fortu- 
nate, our ministers may always be so ducky ast 
choose such ducky commanders as Lord Wellington, 





GENTLEMEN LETTER WRITERS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Tus public has for many years past been entertamed 
and edified by the lucubrations of periodical letter writers ; 
of men who indite epistles under the signature of Cravsus 
from the Fleet, and assume the name of Demosthencs 
to dignity philippies that have been composed behind the 
desk of an attorney. Forsome time the only qualitics by 
which we expected these productions, by whatever party 
they might be sanctioned, to be distinguished, were frise- 
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hood and scurrility. Oflate, however, the tone of demo. 
cratic sturdiness has been observed only in one or two pe- 
riodical journals; apopular letter writer must now be as 
learned as Varro, and as elegant as Chesterfield. ‘The for- 
titer inre is sacrificed to the suaviter in modo: it is not so 
much required that what is asserted should be just and rea- 
sonable, as that it should be expressed according to the 
most approved models of epistolary composition. 

‘To say much, and express nothing, is an art which 
few individuals possess ina supereminent degree. For 
him, therefore, who excels in this admirable faculty, let 
the highest honors of literature be reserved. The diffi- 
culty ofanattainment cuhances the merits of its successtul 
pursuer; and whether the following letter from the bu- 
reau of the gentleman whose poetical budget I opened last 
month for the entertainment of your readers, be regarded 
as a model of excellence in this department of literature, 
or as furnishing a few hints to more elaborate performers 
in the same line, itis equally deserving of your favourable 
notice. 


To the Master of the Crown and Anchor in the Strand. 
S13, 

The great duty of every one entrusted with the hap- 
piness of others, isto promote their felicity with all the 
powers of bis mind, and all the energy of his corporeal 
faculties. Butif this proposition be generally true when 
applied to individuals who move only inthe usual circle 
ot domestic intercourse, it will surely apply with still 
more peculiar and more striking force to a personage on 
whose judgment and discretion depeud the health of 
orators and the eloquence of statesme::: whose indiscre- 
tion might destroy the prandian comfort of a city alder- 
man, confound the reasonof the political lcaders of the 
people, convert the fervor of patriotism into the fever of 
disaffection, and ageravate the enthusiasm of a captain of 
the guards into the f, enzy of coxcombical impertinenice. 
By your wine, Sir, the spirit of British liberty may be in 

3 
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flamed into democratic frenzy; by your meat, Sir, the 
stomach of a ministerial orator may be oppressed, till his 
mental faculties sympathize with the disordered organi- 
zation of his digestive powers. In your taste and inte- 
erity, | therefore implicitly confide: your loyalty to your 
sovereign is testified by the first emblem by which you 
have chosen to distinguish the Crown and Anchor, from 
the Bull and Mouth, or the Mitre, and your attachment to 
your King is a guarantee for your interest in the welfare of 
his subjects. ‘The anchor typifies the trust reposed in 
vou by that nation which has chosen you to be the di- 
rector of its feasts, and the provider of its wines: which 
hascommitted to your power the dismemberment of its 
turkies, and the arrangement of its apples; and which 
boasts that under your auspices the most enlightened of 
its senators, and the most able of its statesmen have been 
overcome in bacchanalian contests, or gained the prize of 
heliogabalian prowess. 

Far be it trom so humble an individual as myself, to 
presume that the cursory remarks which my confined 
limits will permit me to advance, should tend either to 
your entertainment or instruction; but the multiplicity 
of your pursuits may be presumed to have diverted your 
attention from those more trifling details, which it is the 
lot of the humble retainers to literature to examine with 
precision: while you prepare the sauce for your turbot, 
and whip up the materials of your eyllabub, it cannot be 
expected that you should be accurately versed in the his- 
tory of the Athenian fishes, or intimately acquainted with 
the opinions of Columella respecting the most favorable 
pasture for the nourishment of the lacteal vesscis. Per- 
mit me therefore to inform you that turbot was the favo- 
rite dish of the Emperor ‘Tiberius; that on the table ot 
Domitian it was not unusual to contemplatea rhuimbus of 
three hundred weight; that.they were generally baked in 
Vinegar, and caten with a mixture of oil and honey; that 
their hearts are declared by Diascorides, Chap. 3, Sect. 4, 
to be of sovereign efficacy in cases of mania, aud thata 

VOL. 5. 3A 
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man named Helogalipotomos in the reign of king Sota- 
mikus swallowed three of them, each weighing 2 ewt. at 
amouthful. Rabbits, l humbly suegest to your recol- 
lection, were totally unknown to the Greciaus ; but the 
hares of Attica were delicious. ‘They were stutfed with 
sheep's trotters, the liver of dogs, and the brains of pea- 
cocks. Sorry J} am, thata bird so glorious in its plumage, 
and so beauteous to the vision, should never erace the ta- 
ble of the Crown and Anchor. ‘To effect its introduction 
isan object worthy of the activity and intelligence by 
which, Sir, you are so particularly distinguished : if the 
director of the greatest tavern in the world be anable to 
accomplish an undertaking so important, to whom else 
can we apply in our distress? On what other master of 
the feast shall we rely for the improvement of taste, 
aud the advancement of culinary knowledge ? 

Lobster-sauce has been regarded in all agesas the first 
luxury of the judicious epicure. ‘The Phocians erected 
a statue to the imventor of this admirable stimulant of the 

anguid appetite. ven the sphynxes of the Egyptians, 
which have been the occasion of so much dispute among 
Wiilosophers, are commemorative merely of the female 
who first discovered that certain shell-fish became red by 
botling; the famous enigmatical mscription on the tomb 
of Actus Lielius Crispus only records the interment of a 
lobster without its shell; and the crab, a member of the 
same family,is raised by the suffrage of antiquity to the 
circle of the zodiac, and takes lis annual round in the 
train of the Virgin aud protected by the Lion. 

Vain would it be forme to enumerate the various ar- 
ticles of luxurious sustenauce over Which your practiced 
eye is accustomed to expatiate. Bat uneratetul indeed is 
the hand that holds a pen, if it do uot involuntarily trace 
the praises of the goose. ‘The cackiing of that bird saved 


the capitalof the Roman city, its wings supply to yout 


att 


“int nymphs, the fair svyrens of the mop and tu 
shovel, the place of hearth-brushes, and (excuse me, Si. 
tor the casual mention of a name so unusual to your ears) 
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dishclouts: they supply to the schoolboy the means of 
nuitative thunder, and to the satirist the weapons of lite. 
rary warfare ; from the leg of a goose a Canning has _re- 
ceived the most exquisite delight, and its less important 
members have supplied Mr. Sheridan with many a deli- 
cious merry-thought. 

Let me suggest to you with that deference that has al- 
ways characterised my family, and with that feeling of 
grateful affection with which all who have partaken 
of your festive board must be forcibly impressed, the mo- 
mentous nature of the trust confided to your care, and 
the importance of adiscriminative and unbiassed choice 
in the selection of your servants. It caunot be disguised 
from your observation that there are men who fill the of- 
fice of scullion with no other view than to profit by the 
cluttony of their fellow-creatures, that a reform in your 
kitchen has been called for only by men, who wish to par- 
ticipate in the luxuries it produces,that theadulteration of 
your wine is complained of only by those who wish to 
supply you with their own commodities,—that your 
stewardis only abused and insulted by your Welch servant 
Ciwillim, because he wishes to get into his place,that your 
present assistants have given universal satisfaction to 
every lover of port and venison, and that to dismiss them 
will diminish that respect which your manly and judici- 
ous conduct has excited inthe breast of every ardent sup- 
porter of the present order of ‘ existing circumstances.” 

It only remains for me to assure you, that on all 
occasions I have felt and continue to feel the most un- 
alterable attachment to you and your beauteous family; 
and that not even the Aautgout of the most delicious leve- 
ret Would atford a gratification more sincere or more ex- 
quisite than that with which I hasten to subscribe myself, 

Sir 
Your respectful servant, 
Timotiuy TArpMAN, 


We readily admit that the preceding letter is fully equal 
ui literary and argumentative merit to many others which 
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have been lately addressed “ to the King,” “ to the Prince 
Regent,” “to His Royal Highness the Duke of York,” 
&c. &c.: but its author has made a mistake too egregious 
to remain unnoticed, in supposing Mr. Simkin to be his 
own cook and confectioner. Common-place declamation 
is and always will be the prevailing fault of periodical 
writers, but there is some merit in attempting to cloath 
superficial thoughts in language neither disgusting by its 
grossness, nor perplexed in its construction; and for our 
own parts we would prefer the virulence of the Courier 
to the scurrility of the Statesman. 








THE PRINTER OF COMBUSTIBLES., 


In our fourth number, the attention of ourreaders was 
called by acorrespondent toan extraordinary advertisement 
apparently implicating the character of Thomas Gillett,and 
ior upon that person either to refute the allegations 
it contains, or to conduct himself in. his intercourse with 
the creditors of Sir Richard Phillips in a manner less 
liable to provoke animadversion. From the calm contempt 
with which he had treated the advertisement itself, we 
had little suspicion that to copy it with a few trifling 
comments would have drawn down upon us the whole 
weight of legal vengeance; but strange as it may appear 
to our readers, notwithstanding Mr. Stockdale’s offer of 
reward had been inserted in the Times, so early as Sep- 
tember the Ist, 1810, and had been suffered to pass with- 
out observation and reply for more than six mouths, its 
repetition in the Scourge was succeeded by an immediate 
notice of action for libel,and Mr. Gillett employed tiie 
whole of the Istof A prilin writing letters to the booksellers, 
containing the most furious denunciations of legal ven- 
geance in case they should sella single copy of the work. 
His threats were disregarded by the most respectable 
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booksellers of the Row, and can excite in our bosoms no 
other sentiment than compassion. ‘The better part of va- 
lour is discretion: he should have considered within him- 
self before he attempted to seek redress by an action for 
damages, whether it was not possible to subject us to the 
expences of legal process at rather too great a hazard to 
his own interest and reputation. We are not anxious 
for his ruin—the hesitation of the fire offices to remune- 
rate his losses is in itself sufficiently distressing; but if he 
will compel us to adduce unpleasant evidence, he may 
be doomed to lament his own indiscretion, but cannot 
justly accuse us of vindictive cruelty. 

With the history of experimental tinder-boxes, and 
nocturnal consultations, we are better acquainted than 
either Mr. Gillet or his patron may believe; and our 
knowledge of life and manners is at least so extensive as 
to inform us that the man who at one time is apparently 
obliged to sell a few detached books for the purposes of 
immediate subsistence, and is able a few weeks after to 
send his daughter to a riding-school, must possess some 
extraordinary means of rising trom poverty to affluente. 

By some curious mistake Mr, Gillet’s notice of action 
was served upon a gentleman who is not connected with 
the work, After gratifying his propensity to bluster on 
the supposed printer, his uext ohject was to arrive at a 
knowledge of the editor. For this purpose he bit upon 
a contrivance which docs equal credit to his coadjutor and 
himself 

After due deliberation, the following letter was com- 
posed and transmitted. 

85, Hatton Garden, 


“© Mr. Johnson’s compliments.—Saw for the first time, some hours 
azo, and read with 60 much péeasure and satisfaction the coatents of No. 
4, that Mr, Johnsov wishes for a private interview with the edilor 
himself here, in order to lay before kim a new and an interesting 
plan for his literary recreation. Although highly approving of the 
talents displayed in his publication, yet being totally unacquainted 
with him, he canuot address him by name. All, however, which 
Mr. Johnson expects is, that whether the plan alluded to bé or be not 
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congenial with the wishes or views of the editor, the interview and 


communication will be considered in that confidential manner be- 
tween one gentleman and another, 


“ Mr. J. will be at home this afternoon from six to eight o'clock, 
or to-morrow at the same time, or the editor may appoint his own 
time by a two-penny post letter.” 


When our readers are informed that this letter was 
sent in conjunction with Gillet, and for the purpose of be- 
traying the editor, by aman whose name is not Johnson, 
who has been remarkable for the licentiousness of his pen, 
and who now affects the manners, and assumes the con- 
sequence of one of the literati, he will probably allow that 
the infamy of the agent was pot much less than the fol- 
ly of his employer. We do not remember a single in- 
stance in which the word gentleman has-been more gross- 
ly abused than in the concluding paragraph of this sincere 
and honorable epistle. If Mr. Johnson expected that his 
stratagem would succeed, he must have supposed the 
editor of the Scourge to be as weak as Sir Richard, and 
as obstinate as Gillet. ‘The triumvirate were congratulat- 
ing themselves on the prospect of having the editor in their 
power, while they were, in fact, only furnishing new ma- 
terials for satirical castigation, and in less than half an 
hour after the receipt of the letter, we discovered Mr. 
Jounson to be no less a person than Pretrer Srvart, 
the late eEviror of the Oracre, the ultimate servant 
and libeller of Pitt, and Fox, and Sidmouth; the fur- 
bisher of falsehoods to the ‘Chronicle, and the con- 
tidential friend of the Printer of Combustibles!!! And 
this is the man who had the impudence to write to the 
editor of the Scourge in the character of a gentleman, to 
offer him new sources of “ literary recreation,” and to de- 
mand a contidential interview! We hope that so shame- 
_ Jessa minister to litigious frenzy will henceforth be exclu- 
ded from all respectable society. When compared with 
a poacher for evidence, an intormer isa dignified and ho- 
norable character, 

We have been assured indeed that within the last month 
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Mr. Gillet has displayed evident symptoms of insanity, 
and the following paper has been transmitted to us, accom- 
panied by such testimonials as induce us to confide in its 
authenticity. If it be an authentic production, there is 
some excuse for the printer of combustibles; as for the 
epistolary poacher, we believe that his judgment remains 
as sound as his witis brilliant. 


A true Narrative of the Madness of Thomas Gillet, com- 
piled from the Memoranda of Sir Phelim Phiebottom. 


April the 1st. Called in. Found my patient walking 
backwards.and forwards in his chamber, apparently in 
great agony ; gnashing his teeth, stamping violently on 
the floor; his face extremely flushed; his two front 
teeth more prominent than I had observed them to be 
during former paroxysms; his breathing difficult, pulse 
420. ‘Talkca much of having been scourged, though on 
examination I could find upon him no marks of personal 
violence. ‘Thinks his house too hot to hold him: mentions 
the name of Sir Richard Phillips with violent demonstra- 
tious of passion. His usual oaths,‘‘D—-n the tinder box.” 
“Curse his late visits.” ‘Talks much of lawyers, and after 
weeping for two or three minutes over the lashes that he 
imagines himself to have received, suddenly starts up, 
kisses his hand, and exclaims,“ Dear dear Mrs.Clarke! wé 
‘ have been scourged together, let us be jointly revenged.” 
Frequently mentions an oracle that he wishes to consult. 
Ordered a strait waistcoat. Apply a blister to the nape 
ofthe neck. A catliartic to purge off the bad humours in 
the morning. 

April the 2d.—Found him still cherishing the idea of 
his having been scourged, and discovered, to my great sur- 
prize, that he had written an account of his supposed 
wounds to various friends iu Paternoster-row. His fren- 
zy seems to have increased since yesterday, for henow be- 
lieves himself to have been scourged, first with a sheet of 

paper, and afterwards with an engraving. So extraor- 










































362 Mrs. Beunneit.: 


dinary a case has not before occurred within the range 
of my practice. Raves about Mrs.Bennet. Seems very 
anxious to consult his oracle. At one time he let drop 
a hint that this orac/e was named Johuson; and knowing 
that there issometimes method in madness, as weli as 
that my patient was a man of detters, 1 thought he might 
wish to read a paper in the Rambler. Unfortunately the 
passage on which his eye first glanced, was the account 
of a Greek philosopher, who sat down to enquire whether 
fire always burned in a circle. ‘This threw my patient 
into a new paroxysm. ‘The following were among the 
exclamations uttered,and the subjects that disturbed him: 

“¢ D—-n the tinder-box. Oh, Sir Richard, Sir Richard, 
why didyou remainso late? I burn, I burn, as when the 
western wind drives the o’erpowering flame through 
moors of heath. Dear Mrs. Bennett, my wife * * * *, 
D—n********, Yes! let it even end like my 
affair with Mawman ; the insurauce money shall go to 
pay another thousand. I little thought when it took 
place, that any body was near us. Oh, that pots de chambre 
had never existed ! that nocturnal streams could cure the 
scolding of a wife! that indecency could be expiated by 
ajourney to Margate ! 


We have no personal antipathy to Mr. G., he is nearly 
unknown to us, and ifany of the preceding observations 
appear more acrimonious than is cousistent with the spirit 
of Christian meekness, let our readers ascribe our warmth 
to that indignation which we necessarily feel at the ob- 
trusive impertinence of a being “ who can only escape 
censure, While he passes without observation.” 

It is necessary, however, to make afew observations on 
the peculiar consistency with which he comes forward in 
the character ofa prosecutor for libel. For more than 
two years he was the printer of a publication called the 
Satirist, and from his press have proceeded productions 
more calummous than ever disgraced the literature of the 
country. He has been frequently indicted, and many ac- 
tions for damages have been brought against him which 
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were only warded off by a timely compromise. The at-: 


tacks upon Sir Richard were the only parts of these pub- 
lications to which his name was not affixed, and even 
these we have reason to believe were actually if not nomi- 
nally printed at his office. He was the printer of the 
most libellous of all works, Mrs. Clarke’s book against 
the Duke of York, and endeavoured by every means in 
his power to prevent itssuppression. And thisis the man 
who now comes forward to vindicate his immaculate cha- 
racter by an appeal to the laws of his country! We ex- 
hort him to discretion, and would say to him with equal 
earnestness and candor: This time “ go thy way and sin 
nomore, lest a worse thing come upon thee.” 








THOUGHTS ON A PRISON, 
SIR, 

So many of our most popular periodical writers are 
now immured within the walls of Newgate orthe King’s 
Bench, and a prison is so frequently the domus ultimus of 
literary men, on otheraccounts than theirsupposed disloy- 
alty, that it may not be totally without its use to enquire 
what advantages areto be derived from a reasonable dura- 
tion of confinement. Poets and orators have exhausted 
all their powers in the celebration ofa garret, and why 
may not ahumble correspondent of the Scourcr attempt 
to eulogize the comforts and advantages ofa gaol? The 
European Magazine has presented us with an accurate 
view of a court adjacent to your printing-office, merely 
because it was honored by the residence of the poet 
Goldsmith, when he paid a weekly sixpence for his lodg- 
ing ; and who can tell but that in the course of another 
century weshall have a view of the cell in which Gale 
Jones was sentenced to starve according to law, and a per- 
spective sketch of the spider’s web that overhangs the 
study of the late editor of the Day? 

It is to be hoped, however, that the period is arriving 
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364 A Prison favourable to Philosophy, 


when imprisonment for libel shall be regarded as in- 
consistent with the spiritofthe English constitution ; but 
I amafraid that the period will never arrive in which 
great philosophers shall not be indebt, or when their cre- 
ditors will take their paper in lieu of Bank notes. My 
present observations, therefore, shall be directed to the 
peculiar cases of those persons, whom John Doe and 
Richard Roe have honored with their especial favor 
and protection. There is, indeed, a greater connection 
between poetry and law than would at first sight be 
supposed they both deal in fiction, and to be actively 
engaged tn either of them will reduce you to begeary. 
‘The power of abstraction ts the first great requisite oi 
the poet or the philosopher, and since every faculty ts 
strengthened by the diliiculties that oppose its exercise, 
the necessity when you first enter a prison of remaining 
three or four days, (ifa twelvemonth so much the bett 
in the same room with half a dozen people, promuiscu- 
ousy engaged intalkine, swearing, singing, dancing, fid- 
dling, cooking, hammering, and sleeping, must be highly 
favorable to the improvement of this talent. A man as- 
sailed by so many discordant sounds, naturally forms to 
himseli a kind of artificial insensibility ; he sees nothing 
that passes, and hears nothing that is uttered. ‘To do this 
is the very acme of philosophy, and to do this you are 
compelled by every motive of seli-defence. Buta man 
cannot shut his mind or his senses to external objects, 
Without the abstract employment of his faculties, ergo 
the arrangements of a prison are favorable to meditation, 
and therefore to poetry and philosophy! 


Arrogance is usually admitted to be the gencral accom- 
paniment of lit rary sups riority. Now this vice is eflec- 
tualy cured by a few weeks residence ina prisoa. There 
the great doctrines of equality are admitted as implicitly 
as at tue most sanguimary period of the French revolution. 
Prisoners are < qual. Your servant has a right to teach 
you good manners, your milkman may tell vou that you 


ee -4 ‘ *%, “ms . 1 ’ ' : 
want snavineg, and vour shoe-black that he would advise 
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you to be more sparing of yourjokes. If your errand-boy 


chuses to play 4 little longer than ordinary you must leave 
your philosophy to setout on the’purchase of a farthing 
candle, or a pennyworth of cheese. You are thus re- 
minded of what, in the profundity of your meditations you 
may have foolishly forgotten, that the sons of Adam are 
ali formed of fleshand blood, that poetry will not wash 
vour cravat, that a man oi genius has no natural authori. 
ty over an idcot, that a knowledge of Eschylus will not 
ight your fire, and that it is very possible to write verses 
equal to those of Homer without being able tohave your 
shoes mended without paying a cobler. ‘These are 
truths which you were probably too wise to learn before 
your committal, and from the day of that event you may 
date the commencement of your progress in practical phi- 
losophy. 

Nothing contributes so much to the confirmation of 
virtue as the contemplation of wickedness ;  “ vice to be 
hated needs but to be seen,” and in a prison she is seen 
pretiy plainly : an imprisoned philosopher, has therefore 
the strongest excitement to detest her. 

‘To the exercise of the imagimation a prison is pecu- 
liarly favourable. Circumseribecd within the narrow 
limits of its walls, your fancy has free scope to expatiate. 
Absence embellishes the most distant scenes, and gives a 
charm to the remembrance of landscapes, that while they 
are before our eyes afford us no sensible pleasure. ‘The 
cool tranquillity of a sequestered grot cannot be de- 
scribed so forcibly by him who enjoys its freshness, as by 
him who contrasts it with the noisy and busting scene 
which-he is hourly subjected to witness. A bed of roses 
never appears so soft to the feeling of its luxurious occu- 
pier as to the imagination of him who ts rechning on a 
couch of straw ; the murmur of a rivulet does not tinkle 
so delightfully to the traveller who reposes on its banks, 
as to the mental ear of him who has not seena current of 
water for many months. The author who looks at the 
cobweb in the corner of his window, is best calculated to 
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366 The Morality of Prisons proved. 


describe with poetical enthusiasm the shade of the syca- 
more; and the cackling of a hen naturally inspires him 
to celebrate with appropriate feeling the melancholy 
warblings of the nightingale. As distance enforces the 
impression, and embellishes the charms of natural sce- 
nery, absence gives a more mellow and sentimental co- 
louring toevery scene of domestic life. Men who have 
always been quarrelling with their families, when con- 
fined in prison, look back to their domestic circle with 
lingering regret ; they only remember the caresses of their 
wives and children, and forget how often they have been 
scolded by the mother, and how frequently they have 
been obliged to beat the infant. Any thing is better 
than confinement: they are thus cured of misanthropy ; 
they learn to look on all that is really valuable with com- 
placency, and to imagine that going to church may be 
just as pleasant as spending their time in the tap-room of 
the prison. 

That residence in.a prison improves our knowledge of 
the world cannot be denied, ‘The useful art of distin- 
guishing real trom pretended friends can only be acquired 
within the walls of Newgate or the Bench. ‘The faith- 
less rmistress and the scoundrel confident may here be 
detected at no other expence than the sacrifice of your 
Vamity to conviction. 

lt need scarcely mention that philosophic contempt of 
dress which is naturally attendant on confinement. Who- 
ever wishes to be cured of foppery, should take refuge in 
4 prison; and as this is astep to which the generality of 
tops must have involuntary recourse, it is fortunate that 
the disease should be usually accompanied by the cure. 

| have supposed that the persons to whom the preced- 
ing observations peculiarly apply are among the poor resi- 
dents in a prison; for the spectacle ofa literary man liv- 
Ing in confinement on the property of his creditors, I 
should hope is rarely to be seen, His principles, it may 
be presumed, would elevate him above such flagrant  vil- 
lainy; aif he could find any one willing to trust him 








Ruvomisha, a Poem. 3067 


above the value of an Easter suit. But after all that I 
have said in favour of a prison, permit me to assure you, 
that with me it has no other recommendation than as hav- 
ing afforded the means of introduction to 

A NEW CoRRESPON DENT. 
London, 21st April, 1811. 








THE REVIEWER. No. II. 
The Damnation of Ruvomisha, a Poem, by Rodrigo Mad- 
docks, Esq. Longman and Co. 1811. 11. 11s. Gd. 
After the manner of the Edinburgh Annual Register. 


Or the triumvirate who undoubtedly form the galaxy 
of modern English literature, certain itis, that the an- 
thor of this excellent poem is the most preeminent. A 
wreath shall be entwined round the brow of Maddocks 
more everlasting than the perennial rose : sweet are bis 
pathetic strains, and sublime his elevated ones ; but, rea- 
der, judge not by what our partiality may tell thee, but 
by what thou thyself mayest be enabled to discover. 

The poem opens with the burialof Ruvomisha, the 
best beloved of men, in one of the pits of that barbarous 
isiand situated in an ocean yet unseen and unvisited by 
man, extending ten thousand leagues behind the furthest 
boundaries of European discovery, composed only of co- 
ral, intersected by rivers of young children, the offspring 
of the prolific rock that foams with cataracts of infants, 
over canopied by a heavenly air-pump, that composed of 
etherial gems admits the light of the sun while its inhae 
bitants remain in vacuo. ‘The knob of this celestial air 
pump, of which the circumference at the base is more 
than thirty thousand leagues, acts as a prism, and instead 
of transacting business or pursuing pleasure in the full 
glare of mixed and adulterated light, as in this sublunary 
sphere, its inhabitants act and sport in the colours of the 
rainbow. The warriors fight only in the plain of red, 
and the scenes of carnage are thus rendered less dreadful 
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368 A Toe-nail the Ray of Heaven. 


to the eye by the impossibility of distinction between the 
natural colour, and that which is produced; married men 
who have no business to transact business from home live 
in the stripe of green ; loyalists reside under the beams of 
trre blue ; taylors under the violet, as denoting a mix- 
ture of colours; fruiterers are illuminated by the orange 
rays, and cardeners by the pink. Virgins reside ina se- 
questered spot, on which a plain of white is thrown by 
the roiation of a Medurabadian wheel. Beneath the cen- 
tre of the knob is a patch of black, that serves not only 
ior the mouth of a burying pit, but for the accommoda- 
tion of the mourners. Such is the condition of salvation 
io every inhabitant of this island, thatifin their descent 
they can make more than forty marks with their great 
toe, they are numbered among the most worthy wor- 
shippers of Bralumah, and exalted to participation in the 
bed of Veshnoo ; but ifuntoriunately at the moment of 
expiration, the nail has been lately eut, or if their fall be 
too rapul to admit of the full nuniber of strokes, they are 
moouied to sti je HWSiOh itl thre air. as sieves for filtering the 
dew of mght: tacir skins become porous, and the liquid 
thatis thus filtered is the nectar of Rowli Powli the fathe: 
of tlie gods: norcan this dreadful punishment be remit- 
ted til they cau find aman who is swifter than the wind, 
with aaeye more bright than the sun, his teeth sharper 
than the lightuing’s f rs, and whose hands are shaped 
like a pair of compasses, making an angle of thirty de- 
eroees, and circumscribing a circumference of one thou- 
sand mules. ‘The spirit of Ruvomisha has already struck 
lis toe thirty-nine times against the sides of the pit, 
Wien lus toe-nail breaks and he is immediate ly whirled 
27 ,018,219,054,5795 miles, into the vast expanse of space 
aud suspended as a dew-filterer. The unhappy Why- 
buima, the fair mistress of Ruvomisha, knows by inter- 
nal sympathy the fate of the best beloved of men, and 
resoives to procure his deliverance by setting out in search 


of the switter-than-the-wind, sharper-than-the-lightning, 
compass-spreading-hand-man, At the furthest extremity 
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of space, beyond the boundaries of Asiatic knowledge, is 
an island called Deglana, the habitation of the Tonirbs, a nh 
wondertul race, who for more than three hundred years se 


since the accouchement of Moyorsa, the mother of Ca- ot 
syapa, have been renowned for riding in the air, in the un- a 
horsed chariots of heaven called Loonlabba.  "Thither the a 
fair Whybuma seuds her messenger, who returns not only Na 
with the celestial car, but witha Tonirb, the inhabitant of ‘a 
the before-mentioned region. The dress and appearance sg 
of this strange being are described with great beauty and a Ms 
detail. a 
Onward they steer'd thro’ the aerial ocean, ts } 
So sinooth their course thro’ the celestial wave, ; 


That but the approach of land denotes their motion, 
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While shouts of triumph hail the adventurous brave. 
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And when the gazeas vessel touch’d the ground, 
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So strong rebound the trembling earth return’d, 


wl 


That but the cordage round the basket bound, 


o 


Prevented him from being overturn’d. 


ye 


Then out he stept with solemn place and grave : 


. 
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For such a love the Ephesian dame had mourn’d. 
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Upon his head a black round tower * he bore, 


ss 


Surrounded by ajdark but empty moat: 
A silken band by silver lock’d before, 
Relieved the darkness of the dreary ditch ; 
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The circling base his brow sublime surrounded, 


Ae E 
And o'er his manly forehead east a shade ; M4 i 
aa . . . . -£ i 7 | 
That forehead still in stores of wisdom rich, Re i} 
. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ t ‘ss i ? 
(For wisdom known was Degalana’s shore) ; i a 
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In his capacious mind each scheme afloat 
That judgment guides, or ignorance astounded, 
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Beneath his chin by India’s loom enwoven 
Deglana’s sacred eravata he wore ; 
In circling folds his alabaster neck 


ee “ 


It curiously enfolded ; 
And in a knot mysterious tied it seem‘d, 
Embossed by circles twain from whence proceeded 
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Two pointsas emblems of the sacred fire ! 
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* If we had not been criticising a poem onan Indian subject, we 
, . , oo ! i a 
a ey eae conjectured this to be a somewhat hype rbolical descrip 
tionof alat! 
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Arrayed in blue, his robe but half way down 
His calf, not flowing, regularly descended, 
It's skirts half-parted, half-conjoined, contained 





" i i} Two deep receptacles from thence suspended. 
. F Where yet provision unconsum‘d remained. 
i} f And in the front a row of golden suns, 


Py Encircled by the separated cloth, 
. His garment clasp'd before two shining suns : 
: # Each wrist also illumin'’d, and on both 
' His skirts they glittered as his back he turn'd! 
The purest linen of Deglana’s land, 
’ Was on that man! his bosom too displayed, 
| In rows, the skill of lovely damsel’s hand, 
Or pleasing toil of some most favoured maid, 
Like furrows on the far extended plain, 
When Indian plowmen sows his precious ghee, 
White as the ray fromm Casyapa’s throne, 
The eye delights to view its purity, 
Worthy of Deglana, and heav'n alone ! 


; 
; 


Muse of the morning, pure and chaste art thou, 
Nor shall one blush diffuse thy downy cheek ; 
What garment cloath'd the parts unseemly nam‘d 
I may not tell, but shape more exquisitely 
Defined, not fair Aurorae’er displayed. 
Thro’ the light drapery of the morning cloud. 
In *s isle for manly beauty fam’d. 
Not one there was among the virgins meek. 
That envy’d not the heavenly-favour’d maid, 
Who of her lover's shape so justly proud, 
To the loud sound of dulcet minstrelsy, 

Arm locked in arm with him the ear descended, 
While red and white upon her cheeks are blended. 
But further down towards her knees displaying 

Their colours gay, aknot of pendauts flying, 
Circling below the knee the soft wind playing, 
As tho’ the beauties of his limbs espying, 
Four silver moons, each side, in lustre shone, 
Like the gold suns employed, for splendor not alone ! 








His feet and legs encased in prisons twain, 
Yet voluotary prisons, seem’d as though 
A god up to the knees had one limb fixt 
In Etna black, the other in Vesuve, 
Q 
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a sublime Incantation. 


Mountains as dark, but not s0 proudyy shining ; 
The vales of Italy, and see betwixt. 
The lustre of their darkness did reprove 
The brilliance of the current that below, 
With silver arms this favor’d spot entwining, 
Murmur'd the mellow tone of peace and love ! 


The Tonirb instructs Whybuma in the mode of manag- 
ing the machine, but just as she ascends the car her foot 
slipping she falls into the river of infants, and is in immi- 
nent hazard of drowning, when the Tonirb rushes in after 
her, and they both sink to the bottom of the current. 
Now it is an established law of natural philosophy that 
the bottom of the current may be and generally is per- 
fectly tranquil, while the surface is disturbed ; this was the 
case on the present occasion, On sinking to the bottom, 
Whybuma and the Toanirb discover to their great asto- 
nishment that they are in the midst of a school of children 
listening to the instructions of father Mimasterha the @od 
of the river. He informs the disconsolate Whybuma that 
the machine brought from the land of Deglanais of no use 
beyond acertain heighth, but benevolently offers the use 
of four hundred of the swiftest runners among his children, 
from each of whom a lee being cut off, and boiled toge- 
ther with the aid of certain magical incantations, a new 


leg shall be produced that shall outstrip the swiftness of 


the outstripper-of-the-wind, and therefore be likely to 
overtake him and thus secure the salvation of Ruvomisha. 
After obtaining the consent of Whybuma he utters the 
following form of incantation. 


Legs! boil together ; 
Not wind or weather, 

Now shall harm ye. 
Swifter-than-wind, 
Ye shall never find, 

Weariness shall warm ve. 
This kettle is mine, 

And in it I'll boil ye, 
And none shal! presume 

To hurt orto spoil ye. 
JC 
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Account of the City of Sun-beams. 


A million a minute, 
Or the Devil is in it, 
As one you shall travel 
O’er grass and o’er gravel, 
Thro’ sea and thro’ air, 
Without trouble, or sorrow, 
Withoutsorrow or care, 
And be back by to-morrow, &c. Kc. 


The leg being fastened by a screw to a dumb-waiter on 
which Whybuma seats herself, she is conveyed before 
evening to the regions of filtration, where she beholds her 
lover suspended, and sees only afew paces before her the 
outstripper-of-the-wind. A race now takes place be- 
tween the leg and the aforesaid outstripper, whose name 
is Mordibidividivehmalyadibuh. ‘The incidents of the 
race are extremely interesting. ‘Twice does the outstripper 
escape by running round the point of a needle, followed 
by Whybuma and the leg; at length they arrive at Myio 
which is built of solid sunbeams. In the centre of this 
city, are four sandats, three of them are filled by legs simi- 
lar to that by which Whybuma is conveyed. ‘Two of 
these legs had fornerly belonged to the queen of the 
country, and the third to its king, whose pair was alti- 
mately rendered incomplete in the battle with the mur- 
derers of his spouse. It had been decreed by Casyapa 
that whenever a leg should be found exactly fitting the 
last sandal, the person to whom that leg had belonged 
should be immediately restored to life, become the pos- 
sessor of the third leg, assume the government of the 
country, and walk away with the queen, whoshould be set 
upon herlegs again at the same moment with himself. 
Now itso happened that the day at which the outstripper- 
of-the-wind, and the damsel Whybuma’s magic leg arriv- 
ed in the city of sunbeams, should be the very day of trial 
and election. As Whybuma entered the portal of the 
square, she beheld a thousand legs advancing to martial 
music, and found herself involuntarily drawn into the 
ranks by the leg which supported her. ‘This leg marched 
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forward hearing the beauteous damsel, with greater ener 
gy and grace than any other leg: Whybuma received a 
scrape from each as a mark of homage, and they advan- 
ced to the place of the election. After allthe other legs 
had tried their fortune, Whybuma’s leg puts its foot into 
the sandal; it immediately closes, the bands embrace the 
ancle,and the crowd awaits in anxious expectation the 
growth of the destined mouarch of the country. 

Now the courteous reader will ave the goodness to re- 
member that this fortunate leg was manufactured trom the 
leg of four hundred infants. Slowly rising therefore from 
the original leg, and joining by the loins to its neighbour, 
arose the bodies and heads of four hundred infants! Sur- 
prize and terror seized the multitude. That aking with four 
hundred heads,and each head the head of child a should 
be the monarch of a city built of sun-beams was most hor- 
nible. But the qucen, now completed from the other pair 
of legs, after commanding silence, proposed the election 
of Whybuma as wet-nurse. ‘The proposal is received with 
acclamation; the quecenconsents to live inastate of mar- 
ried viduity: at the request of her wetnurse, she orders the 
guards to surround the rainbow walls of the city ; the out- 
stripper-of-the-wind is thus taken prisoner,the salvation of 
Ruvomisha is accomplished, and,finvited to the city of 
sunbeams, he and his lovely Whybuma live in uninter- 
rupted felicity till the four hundred infants arrive at the 
age of twenty-one, when they quarrel with each other; 
their number is diminished daily twoby two, till at length 
Watapittio and Migranio are the only remaining bro- 
thers. Migranio kills Watapittio, marries the queen, 
and remains the surviving and eternal sovereign of Akur- 
sedlyaltelual or the capital of sun-bearms. 

Upon the whole we are of opinion that the poem of 
which we have given the preceding abstract is nearly 
equal to the best performances of the school to which its 
author belongs. Its plot is not so extravagant as that of 
the Curse of Kehama, nor its versification so irregular as 
that of Dhalaba the destroyer. Nothing in the story tha 
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372 A Female Proptigate. 


we have analyzed can be compared with the octuple en- 
trance of Kehama through eight different gates at the 
same instant of time, or with the orb compounded of a 
thousand little eyes kneaded into one. Tt must at the 
saine time be admitted that if the author before us has 
not equalled the extravagance of Mr. Southey, he has not 
attained his sublimity of expression, nor is equally able 
to appreciate his own performances, We do not bcheve 
that Mr. Maddocks ever declared himself, in imitat:on of 
Mr. Southey, to be the first poet of the we he provably 
thinks that to express his opiuion of himself in this man- 
ner, would, if that opimion were Impartial, be unbccom- 
impertinence, would have no other effect than to render 
its author ridiculous. ‘The man who sits down witha 
deliberate design to convert anonymous criticism to the 


ing, and ifit were evidently the result only of vanity and 


purposes of self-praise, must be lost to every sentiment of 
decency. ‘The act is known at least to his printer or lis 
bookseller; and to them the person who commits it caa 
appear in no other character than that of a quack whose 
impudence is equal to his meanness, 





A CHARACTER FROM REAL LIFE. 


MerssAcina was the daughter of a private gentleman 
of Norfolk, and was married at the early age of fifteen 
to an officer of the guards, who was killed at the battle 
ot Quebec. In the ardour of licentious passion she flew 
into the arms of General Moncton, who brought her to 
Lugland, and gave her apartinents in the same house with 
his youngest daughter, whose morals she soon corrupted, 
and whom she persuaded to elope with all the cash and 


trinkets to which she had access. At Harrowgate, to 


which place they run off with their booty, our herome 
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formed a connection with a gentleman named Medhurst, 
under whose protection she was exalted to the situation 
of abbess to a nunnery in Pail-mall. Here she resided 
near twenty years inthe undisturbed tranquillity of inno- 
cence, When her protector dying she was appointed 
priestess of the temple of the Cyprian Venus erected by 
Lord Barrymore. 

Inthe lapse of four or five years she was too old and 
ucy fora situation requiring in more than a usual degree 
the talent of insinuation, Ter vocation had been sufli- 
ciently profitable ; and hits lordship’s interest procured 
her customers to a brothel in Oxendon-street, that she 
was enabled to furnish, partly by his liberality, and 
partly by the money she had amassed in the course of her 
long and laborious services. Herappearance is that of a 
geentlewoman,and iu all the arts that can administer tolibi- 
dinous pleasure she is unrivalled. “Phe seduction of female 
innocence hes been the professed object of her study for 
the last forty years, and she is a perfect adept in all the 
mysterics of killing without murder. 


It is not to be wondered at therefore thet her house 


soon becauie the most fashionable, or at least the most 
notorious of the temples of recreation within a mile of 
Piccadilly. .\ cram. con. affair was seldom managed so 
successfully as when conducted through the mediation of 
her kind offices; and Lords PB. and &. have yet some rea- 
son to remember the conveniences of her house, aud the 
pliancy of her temper. 

A single establishment of this kind was unworthy ot 
her comprehensive and enterprising genius, She, there- 
fore, in conjunction with Jew King and Mrs. Morris, 
opened an clegant house in Mortop-street ; her most fas- 
cuating Cyprians, after revelling one day in all the filth 
of prostitution. were sent hither ow the next to perso.u- 
ate ladies of fashion, and with the aid of their ingemous 
fortune-teller, seme of them were soon accommodated 
with husbands. ‘To support the expences of the house, 
as well as to give some degree of eclat to the establish 
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374 Description of the Chevalier de } aisseau. 


ment, one or two young ladies of real respectability and 
of great expectations, were introduced as visitors, and 
were cheated at cards in the most friendly of all possible 
manners. 

‘The suppers were as good as the apartments were ele- 
gant. Needy adventurers were accommodated with wives 
on condition of a handsome premium immediately on 
gaining possession of the lady’s fortune ; and men of rank 
aud wealth were obligingiy accommodated with wives who 
had no resemblance cither visible or secret to old maids, 
Our heroine contrived in the course of two years to make 
aclear profit of thirty thousand pounds by the proprietor- 
ship of this establishment ; but her agent, Mrs. Morris, on 
its dissolution by the failure of John King, and by some 
unpleasant proccedings mstituted on the part of an Ame- 
rican colonel, was left tosustain the utmost extremity of 
indigence, and after vainly eudeavouring to support her- 
self by opening a dressmaker’s shop in Berners-street, 
was at last reduced to take refuge in a workhouse. 

Among the visitors of Mrs, Morris was an old geutleman 
who had formerly been confidential secretary to Madame 
Ton; and now resided inthe neighbourhood of Somerset- 
street Portman-square, on an annuity of three thousand 
pounds a year which he had purchased from a sum of 
inoney granted him by the French court as a remuneration 
tor his services, insecuring certain papers which that ce- 
lebrated lady had attempted to destroy. The Chevalier 
ce Vaisseau was a gentleman of clegant deportment, about 
six feet in heighth, of a thin person, and cadaverous 
countenance. He is a Frenchman of the old school, 
rather formal in lis elegance, and ceremonious in his po- 
liteness ; but he is avery pleasing companion, possesses 
great variety of knowledge, an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote, aud a temper not easily disturbed. He is how- 
ever anenthusiast: onthe common occasions of human 
ite he suffers bis imagination to outstrip his judgment, 


and as he prides iimseltextremely on the management of 


UUSTRIOSS, VW, 


» When he is ence mounted on his hobby-horse, he 
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gallops away without caution or restraint. To him Messa- 
lina had been introduced by Mrs. Morris ; he was in want 
of a housekeeper anda librarian; she appeared to bea 
woman of intelligence, and assumed the name of Stanhope. 
A Mrs. Stanhope resided in Duke-street, Portman-square. 
Mr. de Vaisseau enquired her character, and was inform- 
ed that she wasa woman of family and fortune. Elated 
with the thoughts of obtaining such a prize, he repeat- 
ed his addresses with renewed ardor, and on the 5th day 
of May 1809, Eliza P. alias Honoria Stanhope “ was led 
to the Aymeneal altar” by the Chevalier de Vaisseau. 

At the expiration of the honey moon Madame de Vais- 
seau mentioned for the first time certain estates that she 
inherited trom her father on the banks ofthe Mississippi. 
The rents of these estates she had never been able to ob- 
tain, from her ignorance of that kind of business, and the 
impossibility to an unprotected woman of visiting Ame- 
rica. ‘The arrears she calculated to amount to a hundred 
and forty thousand, and the annual rent to be twelve 
thousand dollars. ‘This account enflamed the imagina- 
tion of the chevalier; the splendor of his lady’s house 
gave him no doubt of her wealth; he wished to double 
his annuity, and what was a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic to a chevalier and a man of business? In the 
contemplation, however, of the risques of a sea voy- 
age, andof the adyantages to be derived from the 
wealth that would accompany him on his return, his lov- 
ing wife persuaded him that it would be more prudeut 
for him to sell his annuity before he set sail, and leave 
the purchase money in her hands. To this he consented, 
and after depositing all his cash except about a thousand 
pounds for necessary expences, and after a “ bitter part- 
ing,” he set out on his voyage to the Mississippi. 

Great was his surprise to find after three months resi- 
dence in the country, and notwithstanding the most inde- 
fatigable enquiries, that no one was able to port out to 


him the hieieisinnien of his supposed estate. The name of 
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370 An unexpected [nirusion. 


Honoria Stanhope bad never before been heard of, and 
with //arrington Farm not one of the cultivators of land 
had the least acquaintance. ‘The chevalier had no doubt 
of his wife’s sincerity ; he believed that the ignorance of 
the people arose from a conspiracy to defeat his just 
claims, and he reimbarked tor Eneland to procure such 
plans and adopt such measures of redress as might ena- 
ble him ona future visit to prevent the recurrence of 
similar disappointincnts, 

On his arrival in VM 





street, he gave his accustomed 
knock at the door, and not observing or not wondering 
that it should be opened by a strange servant, he bolted 
through the lobby, walked up stairs, aud inarched into the 
drawing room, with all the precipitation of a husband 
anxious to press his long parted cara sposa to his bosom. 
Hissudden entrance discomposed the tranquillity of a lady 
and gentleman engaged in amorous dailiance; the lady 
screamed and fainted; the gentleman scized his cane, and 
laid it over the culprit’s shoulders; while the seftwvant sup- 
posing the intruder to bea thict, called the watch, and 
delivered him to its custody. ; 

fu the morning no one appearing against him, and his 
address bemgin his favour, he was discharged. But dis- 
tracted by wonder and apprehension, he thought the best 
mode of explaming himself without subjecting himself to 
the recurrence of disagreeable circumstances, would be to 
communicate his situation by letter. Having made the 
proper enquiries, theretore, respecting the present owners 
of the mansion, he wrote to the lady apologizing for his 
mistake, and requesting information respecting Madame 
de Vaisseau. Mrs. L. returned tor answer that she knew 
nothing of the lady, but that she had lett that neighbour- 
hood six montisaco. Madame de V. had becn accustomed 
tosend billets tor her husband, when she and the servants 
were out of town, to the Cambridge coffee-bouse. At the 


bara billet bad been lett for him many months before, and 


ts effect upon bis mind may be easily conjectured from 
its purport. 



































Society for the Suppression of Vice. 


SIR, 

You being a catholic and Ia protestant, my consci. 
ence won't allow that we should live together any longer, 
Besides, the register having been entered with an errone- 
ous name, which if you had loved me you would have en- 
quired into, the whole affair is quite contrary to the law, 
[have lett you eight hundred pounds at Mr. Drummond's, 
and shall have arrived in America about the time fixed for 
your return from thence to England, ‘Take care how you 
follow me; and be content. ‘Thank you for all past fa- 
vours; but let meadvise you for the future not to believe 
chat you are the wisest man that ever lived, or that a fond 
woman cannot exist without you. Say your prayers, give 
up raking, and live likea christian. 

Your affectionate 
The Chevalier de Vaisseau, H.S. 
Cambridge Coffee House. 


* Old and ugly” asshe is, the Jady is now the house- 
keeper of the celebrated American orator Mr.R. ‘The 
Chevalier himself has returned to France, by the especial 
favor of Buonaparte, whose motive for granting him his 
protection may be the’ hope of obtaining the remdining 
papers of the late Chevalicr. He resides on his family 
estate; drinks, as in duty bound, destructionto the I:nglish; 


‘ Be ie aie 
and believes all women to be devils in disguise! 





SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


Sir, 

l pexrecrsy agree with your friend B. L. L. in your 
last month’s number, p. 314, upon the constituent princi- 
ples of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, of which 
l may still be a member,if their clerk's neglect of calling for 
my subscription these two years, has not caused my name 
to be removed. I have long since discovered their pro- 
fession and practice to be widely different. What delin- 

VOL. J. 3D 
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378 Fendors of Obscenity. 


quents they have brought before the public, were poor 
wretches whom their agents had suborned by the lure of 
money to sell improper books, on purpose to found a pub- 
lic prosecution, and have the credit of dog something. 
Now, Mr. Scourge, these books argue a considerable ex- 
pence in getting them up, end must issue from some con- 
siderable press, and why not seek for the producers or 
printers of these things? ‘The task is too imvidions to 
mention names in your Magazime, but I can assure you 
that the notoriety of the matter is so obvious that without 
seeking much about, half adozen opulent book and_print- 
sellers ave several hundreds of pounds invested in this sort 
of property, the great profit upon which, from the secrecy 
of the sale, induces them to run the hazard, which, if de- 
tection should take place, may be accommodated by the 
society for about twenty pounds charges; a note may 
be givento their solicitor at two montis, and the public is 
never informed of any thing that has been done. Another 
circumstance of delusion is, that these single copies are 
burnt; but L much doubt this fact, as it has never yet 
heen done publicly, oreven at the desire of the party tor- 
feiting the article. For along while their agent and in- 
former, one Richard Grey, carried himself so infamously 
that his cath at last was not credited, and after they dis- 
charged him he was transported for a felony. 

‘Phere are hundreds o1 different articles printed and cir- 
eulates © which the society Know not so much as the 
names, but which are not to be had by sending such fel- 
lows or junners as they do. Fifty or sixty pounds with 
good management might bring up twenty or thirty books 
of different descriptions from the original proprietors. 


Perhaps you may smile at what follows, but I can 


VS 


asstire you asafact, that a great imorcssion on a large 


size, has lately been imported from the presbyte- 
nan capital of Scotland, and were the society willing to 
ascertain the fact, they might be introduced to the fac- 


tor in London, for the purchase of twenty-five, for 


a fess numberof copies is not parted from the stock. 
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On Lord Redesdale’s Bill. 379 


This would be becoming the suppressors of vice, but 
the contrary is the support of it, insomuch as it enhan- 
ces the prices of such articles, and the mention of their 
proceedings in their reports sets ail the world enquiring 
aiter such books. A noted picture-shop under the nose 
oi magistracy in the nelzhbourhood of York-street, Co- 
vent Garden, sells abundaace of these articles by the ve- 
hick of womenof the towa, whose nightly attendance 
at taverns and the play-houses enables them to deal largely 
in tis way with the gentlemen. If the society is above 
obtaining information, and only tries to triumph over 
poverty that is detenceless, they must be despised by 
all observers, and merit the continual sarcasms thrown 
upon them in the papers. b. L. Lb.’s complaint against 
I. Hl. is ul founded, that book was never the W. P. 
which is another work that has somehow gained a wrong 
name: foran account of the publication of the first look 
into the Gth vol. of the Monthly Review, which clearly 
marks the distinction. 
Yours, 
Joun Cotvitire Grant. 
Greville-street. 








IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Wueruer the bill which has been so long before the 
house will be forwarded through it during the present 
session, or whether it will not be finally rejected, it iS 
difficult to conjecture. ‘There are not more than a do- 
zen members who appear to have any distinct idea upon 
the subject: they all wish that the existing laws on the 
subject of imprisonment should be altered, but they are 
allafraid of innovation. As the numberof creditors 1s 


ereater than that of debtors actually confined, the peti- 
tioners avainst several clauses of the bill are numerous 


and importunate : the moneyed interest is decidedly averse 
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380 Injustice for long Imprisonment. 


to itsadoption, and there only remain to support it in its 
progress the few who permit themselves to be influenced 
by no other motive than a desire to pertorm their duty 
conscientiously ; who will not sacrifice the happiness of 
their teliow creatures to the convenience ota friend; who 
do not believe all debtors to be scoundrels ; and who have 
the courage to support wi:at their understandings tell 
them to be right. 

No act of legislative cruelty can be greater than that 
of continually professing a readmess to relieve a large 
body of men from protracted suffering, yet still defer- 
ring the promised measure of humanity on every trifling 
occasion, and at every frivolous suggestion. It were bet- 
ter that an attempt for the rebict of insolvency should 
not be made at all, than that it should be languidly 
pursued, or finally defeated. We should suppose, that 
ona great public measure like that supported by Lord 
Redesdale, the sentiments of the legislature could be 
collected, betore he ventured to introduce a bill which 
cannot be rejected withoutinflicting on many thousands of 
uufortunatesuflerers the most crue! disappoiatment. The 
country dem nds at least that ifthe prescnt bill do not pass, 
its place shall be supplied, during the present session, 
by some other measure equally calculated tor the relief of 
nsolvency. Supposing the creditor to demand the ut- 
most severity of deserved punishment, more than four 
fitths of those who are now sutlering imprisonment for 
misfortune lave already been subjected to longer confine- 
ment than can be legally inflicted on a pickpocket or a 
memberof the Vere-street socicty. ‘To be deprived of 
hberty forthree months 1s a punishment fully equal to any 
indiscretion of which an insolvent debtor can have been 
guilty; and for the wilful and premeditated obtention of 
credit without a design to pay, we do not ask that the pre- 

sent punishment should be remitted, 


Lord Redesdale’s bill seems well calculated to remedy 
the existing absurdities of the debtor and creditor law, 
and to prevent the recurrence of those cruelties whici 
have becn inflected onthe victims of misfortune, at the 








On the Clause respecting Crim. Con. 38] 


pleasure of every malignant or exasperated plaintiff. 
But there are some clauses which are equal, in the mea- 
sure of their injustice, to the most obnoxious parts of the 
present system. Such are the exceptions by whicha deb- 
tor for crim, con. Is imprisoned for ten years, aud every 
individual who has been liberated under the bill, shall be 
liable to be catled on by lis creditorsas soon as he possesses 
any amount. of property clear of all deductions. In what- 
eyer Way this last clause may operate, its effect must be 
oppressive or pernicious. Atthe very moment when a per- 
son liberated by the act is raising himself above distress, 
andi3 about toemploy a trifling surplus of capital in the 
extension or consolidation of his business, his creditor 
pounces upon tim with an execution, and reduces lim to 
the situation in which he stood at the very beginning of 
his toils. Undersach circumstances there is no stimulus 
to perseverance in honest industry; that superfluity of 
pai which undera more propitious order of things would 
be laid by as a resource against misfortune, or employed 


to extend the circle of tuts business, if the bill passes wader 


its preseut Jorm will be squandered in umprovidence. But 
the most serious evil of the elause is the encouragement 
that it holds out to fraud and perjury. [ts operation may 
be evaded by aifidavits or fictitious debts, and by other 
attifices of which the iniquity ts lost in the expedience. 
‘The clause by which the debtor on an action of crim, 
con. is subjected to ten vears Imprisonment implies a di- 
rect inculcation that adultery in a poor man is- more 
criminal than in a richone. ‘The adulterer ot five thou- 
sand a year, against whom two thousand pounds damages 
have been given, shall scarcely sufferany degree of person- 
al inconvenience; Whilst an officer, Wao has no other de- 
pendence than his pay, who las been equally exposed to 
temptation, aad agaist whom the same amount ot cda- 
mages has been given, in a case of a nature exactly simi- 
lar, shall languish away the years of manhood tn a prison. 


To make the amount of damazes, When compared with the 


fortune of the defeudant im such cases, the eriterion of 


, 


guilt and the measure of punishment, is equally contrary 
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382 Judges not Juries. 


.to reason and justice. If this system of jurisprudence be 
extended to any considerable length, a carter shall be 
hanged for murder, while a viscount shall, ou the pay- 
ment of a handsome fine, be permitted to violate the most 
sacred duties, and perpetrate the most atrocious crimes 
in undisturbed impunity. 

The circumstances under which a debt was contracted 
should never be the subject of enquiry after the arrest. 
In cases of fraud, for instance, the creditor knew, or ought 
to have known the laws of his country; by proceeding 
ina civil action he has deprived himselt of all pretence to 
proceed at any future period in a criminal process; he 
has chosen that remedy which seemed best to lim, and 
it is Worse than cruelty, to give hin the power, in tie first 
instauce, of swearing toa debt, and in the second, of pre- 
ferring a criminal indictment. 

But, supposing that he shall only be empowered to pro- 
long the duration of his debtor's imprisonment, if caanot 
be doubted for a moment that the {:gisiature will shorten 
the proposed term of ten years to five. Even then the 
principle of the clause will be contrary to the whole spt- 
ritofthe Euglish law. If the prisoner be supposed guil- 
ty of fraud, let him be brought to trial; and let not an 
equivocal compromise between debt and felony be a 
distinguishing feature of any part of the proceedings. ‘To 
vest in the court the power that 1s usually exercised by 
juries, and to render the dignitaries of the bench not only 
the expounder of the law but the judges of the fact, 1s not 
within the power of the legislature itself. It is contrary 
to the express letter of the original and sacred instru- 
ment, by which our rights were first defined and secured. 
By the present bill the question of guilt: or innocence 1s 
leit to the judges; and we have no hesitation in declaring 
that whoever either directly or indircetiy shall promote 
an innovation so exivaors.aary, will deserve the execra- 

tion ofevery Mugisiinan, who either retains a sentiment 

of personal wicependeuce, or feels the slightest interest 1n 
the happiness of his countrymen. 


tr) ; . : 
Phe ciause by which it is intended that no one shall be 





On Arrest below £20. 383 


arrested fora less sum than twenty pounds, has only one 
recommendation in its favor; it will render tradesmen 
more circumspect in granting credit; but this advantage 
might be obtained in some other way less open to objec- 
tions. Ifthe clause be not rejected, a debtor who fears 
arrest, instead of paying his creditors such a sum as 
shall reduce the original debt below ten pounds, will 
leave a balance of £19. 19s. Gd.; and to those who 
know how frequently this circumstance is likely to occur, 
scarcely any other argument against the clause will be 
necessary. Besides, if a taylor or shoemaker have an ac 
count against a customer of £15, he will be disposed, if 
he have any doubts of that customer’s honesty, to let him 
have goods to the value of five pounds more, that he may 
be able to arrest him in case of emergency. When tlie 
amount of a debt is only five or six pounds, the creditor 
caunot arrest, and does not think such a sum worth the 
trouble or possible expence of an execution. But if the 
clause be adopted, since from £12 to £20 is a sum to 
considerable to be lost by a tradesman without serious 
inconvenience, he will run the hazard of litigation. An 
action will be brought in the court of common pleas; it 
the defendant suffers judgment to go by default the ex- 
emption from arrest has afforded him no advantage, but 
an opportunity of running away ; but if, as wall usually 
be the case, he puts in a plea for the purpose of gainie 
time, expence will be added to expence, process will 
succeed process, and this clause which was intended to 
secure the subject from oppressive, unjust, or causeless 
arrest, will have drawn hiin into an endless scene ot liti- 
gation, equally destructive to lis pla otith and bimsell. 

If these clauses be rejected, the biii will be well caleu- 
lated to produce the effects ter which it is intended, and 
we would rather that the clauses should be adopted than 
that it should not pass. Our prisons are not only the ha- 
bitations of misfortune, but the receptacles of vice ; and 
not all the exhortations of all the clergymen within eight 
miles of St. Paul's, can do hal! the benefit Lo religion o1 
morality thai is produced by the liberation of a single 

debtor from Newgate or the Fleet. 
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FROM A LUMINARY OF FASHION, 
To the [editor of the Scourge. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Wien L first heard of your debut in the literary world, 
I felt somewhat alarmed under the impression that you 
might have imbibed the prejudices of the valgar and ill. 
beral community against persons of fashion, ‘This ap- 
prehension, however, has gradually subsided, and as you 
have not betrayed any hostile intentions against us lumi- 
narics of the mode, T begin to think that your disposition 
may be friendly, and that your ultimate object may be an 
alliance with the independent against the dependent 
classes of so¢ ety. 

Thave determined to submit the subsequent defence of 
fashionable principles and conduct, for insertion in your 
very entertaining miscellany, and thus to obtain proof of 
your real sentiments, and to convince mysclf either of the 


justice or ijuastice of my ideas respecting your ultimate 


views. 

Eimyself, Sir, ama person of fashionable origin and 
habits. L am admitted to the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
private parties, and to the Marchioness of Salisbury’s 
Sunday amusements; and at Mrs. Richards’s route a few 
days avo, L was handed to my carriage by the Prince 
Regent, tomy inexpressible delight, and the utter confu- 
sion ofall the females im company. The Marchioness of 
Hertford absolutely trembled so much with passion and 
euvy, that she shook from her head-dress a very valuable 
diamond crescent which was not found until the follow- 
ing morning. I mention these things merely by the way, 
just to satisfy you that your new correspondent is 
qualitied to speak upon those subjects which she intends 
to enlarge upon; and that the defence of the ton is not 
taken up by an ignorant or inexperienced advocate. 

But now to the point.. And first with resp ct to re/t- 
gion, a word which is absolutely become so unfashion- 
abie that the very sound of it is almost enough to bringon 
fainting fits : who,Sir, that is sifted with a more than com- 
mon sliare of sense, spirit, genius, education, and inde- 


Sir: 
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pendence, can endure the idea of being obliged to be shut 
up every now and then for two or three hours in a church 
or chapel, without being allowed the use of the tongue, 
listening to dull monotonous harangues,which never con- 
tain any thing entertaining nor any thing new? What 
person of soaring disposition can bear a restriction of en- 
joyment ? Who that has been accustomed to receive 
the adorations of all around ber, in whose presence men 
of the first rank have basked as in the rays of the meridian 
sun, and whose levees have been always more numerously 
attended than those of the first lord of the treasury— 
who, I say, that has moved in such acommanding situation 
ought to kneel and degrade herself before an unseen, and 
for any thing she knows to the contrary, an imaginary 
being: such behaviour may be adapted to vulgar minds 
and mean conceptions, but that it should be expected 
from such as us is really shocking: I could as soon submit 
to have my levee forsaken by the members of the l’our- 
in-hand (and the absence of such enlightened and exalted 
beings would be a severe blow to my happiness) as con- 
descend to such horrid practices! 

Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Editor, in this particular, 
It is neither the wish of myself nor the fashionable world 
in general wholly to discard religion. No, no: we have 
no such intention; we have no objection to be decently re- 
ligious ; but we will have our pleasures unfettered ; we do 
not even refuse to go to church occasionally, when we have 
lew carriages, new liveries, new dresses, &c. to display, or 
whenever wecan exalt our own consequence, or render 
others envious by sodoing. Provided, however, that the 
clergyman shall not exceed fifteen minutesin his dis- 
course, and that we are allowed tocome in at the close 
of the prayers ; for is it not self-evident that, as we have 
all prayer-books, or can purchase them, we can as well 
look over this part of the service at our leisure, as to be 
bored with it at all times and in whatever temper we may 
chance to be? 

We will attend oratorios, provided Catalani, Braham, 
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and Dickons, and a few other capital performers are en- 
gaged, and we willeven goso far as to stand up while the 
hallelujah chorus ischaunting; and this, you must confess, 
is a very great concession on our parts. But we will go 
still further, and subscribe to two or three of the most 
fashionable charitable institutions, and thus give urequivo- 
cal proofs that fashion is a sphere congenial to bene- 
volence. 

But, Sir, in consideration of our performance of all these 
articles, wewill not allow any interference in our Sunday 
parties. Our routs, concerts, converzationes and card as- 
semblies shall be held on any day we please ; yes, Sir, and 
we will require still further indulgencies. We willalso 
have our Sunday masquerades! Masquerades are carried 
on in places devoted to religious purposes, since most of 
those who attend go under some feigned character: this 
would be thought a devotee, that a critic, many go to 
ridicule what they hear, many to quiz the clergyman, some 
to set, and others to catch the fashion of the day. Very 
few, indeed, are so ignorant as to go for the sake of instruc- 
tion on subjects of such doubtful importance to mankind. 

Why, bless me, Sir, your very strict religion might do 
well cnough for obsolete times, when the people, the wise- 
acres of the day, kuew no better than to swallow all they 
heard, but, really now it is monstrous; and Iam sure agen- 
tleman of your sense will see it in the same point of view! 
[say it is quite monstrous to be told that we must not rattle 
the dear delightful dice, because it ts Sunday; that we must 
not treat our friends with tea and cards,because it is Sunday ; 
that we must not flirt with our swect cieisbeos, nor give 
the latitude we wish to our words and actions, because itis 
Sunday ; in short, that the very ideaof Sunday is to be de- 
structive toall pleasure. Do pray, Sir, write an essay upon 
this subject, and enforce the necessity of either abolishing 
the observance of this day altogether, or of rendering it 


more accommodating to the tastes of people of refined sen- 
timents. 


1 dare say, Mr. Editor, you recreate in KensingtonGar- 








‘ 


dens and the Park occasionally. Can any thing be more 
rational and amusing for an hour on a Sunday, than such 
anenjoyment? The last time I was in the Gardens, there 
was the most delightful squeeze conceivable ; it was indeed 
adear confusion. Every one appeared fascinated beyond 
description, and it would have raised a smile on the coun- 
tenance ofa cynic to have seen the carmine blush which 
flushed the cheeks of Miss Gifford (cheeks, by the way, 
with which rosy nature has long since picked a quarrel) 
when her garter, faithless to the important trust reposed 
in it, deserted its post, and lay wide sprawling in the dust. 
Whether the sacred band was picked up by a peer, or whe- 
ther it fell into the indelicate hands of a plebeian, I cannot 
pretend to say. 

A great deal of fuss has also been made about decorum ; 
but really those who assert that this point is not attended 
to in fashionable life, know nothing about the manners of 
the mode. As to decorum of conduct it is mere matter of 
opinion; as every thing is considered decorous in high life, 
because exalted minds are too independent to care about 
thetr own actions, or to give themselves any trouble about 
those of others. Because a lady of spirit prefers her gal- 
lant to her husband, we do not censure her, or throw a 
stigma on her moral character; but, on the contrary, we 
find an apology for her behaviour in the supposition that 
the former pays more attention to her, and shews a greater 
regard for her happiness than the latter. If a young lady 
makes a faux pas, and renders her lover and herself happy 
rather earlier than custom has prescribed, so far from 
loading her with reproaches, as too many would, ae ee 
plaud that active independence of mind which raises her 
above the censures of the world, and leads her rather to 
consult her own felicity than the opinions of those who 
would not give themselves the slightest trouble to promote 
her welfare. The prevalent contempt of religious bigots 
and moral zealots has emanated from the same noble dis- 
position ; andas they are qualifications essential to one who 
seeks for fashionablecelebrity, so they are equally requisite 
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385 A dear delightful Husband. 


to trueenjoyment. A superstitious adherence to the cus- 
toms of past ages, and a fear of a superior Being are the 
necessary auxiliaries of governments, since they tend to 
keep the rabble, who might otherwise be inclined to mur- 
muring and rebellion, in a proper state of subjection. 

I have been married some years, Mr. Editor, but no one 
that knows me can suppose for a moment that I would 
submit to the drudgery and submission that are common- 
ly exacted froma wife. ‘To be bored with children or with 
the management of servants, or the care of an establish- 
ment, for the due government of which I should be respon- 
sible to another, isshocking to the extreme only in idea, 
and how much more so would it bein practice ? l always 
thought thus, and as soon as I had, by marriage, shifted 
my debtsand difficulties, which were pretty numerous and 
formidable, to my husband's shoulders,I found an opportu- 
nity to quarrel with him so violently as to force him to 
come to aseparation. With all my good management, 
however, I was forced to be contented with some share 
of trouble and vexation which attended the birth of a 
child, which I contrived to have conveyed to a nurse at a 
distance, aud | have never since set eyes uponit. Free 
from danger, and enjoying a comfortable settlement, I now 
run after pleasure, night after night and day after day, 
Without any hindrance whatever ; am universally esteem- 
eda woman of high spirit and independent soul, and my 
company is courted in every genteel party in the ¢on. 

1 had no dislike to my husband, Sir, that induced me 
to desert him. Ob! no, Sir; he was equal to most hus- 
bands in bis characterand behaviour. He spent his morn- 
ines in bed, bis afternoons at Willis’s, his evenings ata 
gaming-house, and his nights in abrothel. All this you 
know, Sir, was very tolerable—very tolerable indeed ; it is 
the mode of the day ; and, of course, there was no fault to 
be found with it. He was always polite to me, gave me 
money when I wanted it; never pestered me with his 
company at inconvenient times ; and, above all, he never 
went out with me. Indeed, on the whole, he was what 
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I may call a good husband; and if J had beeninclined to 
satisfy myself with connubial happiness, I might have 
been pretty well contented. But, Sir, restraint was not to 
be borne. I married because it was convenient ; and 
when I had gained my end, and was no larger dunned by 
famishing tradesmen, I felt no inclination to lead a mar- 
ried life, and, once again, I obtained my sweet liberty. 

I have a great many other points on which I intend to 
convey to you my opinions, but they would extend far 
beyond the limits of this letter, which I think I have al- 
ready carried to a tolerable length. But, I see, Sir, that 
you have no objection to publish long letters, and as I 
suppose from that, that your readers do not dislike to read 
them, I shall indulge myself at all times in writing pretty 
copiously. A lady, you know, cannot curtail her senti- 
ments so much as a gentleman : you must always allow 
her a greaterdegree of latitude; for, believe me, Mr. 
lditor, if you offer to check the exuberances of her fancy 
you destroy any merit which belongs to it. 

I have just received a card for the Marchioness of 
Hertford’s concert this evening,and asthe pink of the mode 
will assemble there out of compliment tothe Prince Re- 
gent, I must not be absent. ‘The Marchioness, by the bye, 
is a tolerable creature enough, anda woman of some spirit, 
which is more than I can say for her husband ; and I think 
she woulddisplay a still more desirable share of fashiona- 
ble independence, if she wereto part from her husband, 
and openly to live as the chere amie of her own cher ami. 

Mr. Editor, I am no friend to scandal. There is 
nothing that so soon puts me out of temper as to hear per- 
sons making free with the characters of others, and en- 
deavouring to destroy those reputations which have neve: 
before been impeached. But reputation, Sir, what is re- 
putation ? It is nothing but the offspring of opinion ; it 
exists in the whim and caprice of the world ; and lives or 
diesas these vary; it is a bubble that has only a momen- 


tary life, and he that takes most pains to keep it whole 
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300 Equestrian Theatre in Covent Garden. 


will be the first to have it destroyed. This is my opinion; 
but I must leave off for the present, or [shall really trans- 
gress beyond forgiveness. 


Your admirer, 
Lucinpa Lovesoy. 








BLUE BEARD. 
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Ir ever there was an age which deserved more particu- 
Jar credit than any other for its improvement in_ taste 
and the means of enjoyment, it must surely be this very 
identical generation. A theatre appropriated to the le- 
citimate drama is no longer deemed insuflicient’for the 
srowing appetite of the times—tragedy and comedy have 
lost that exquisite flavour they once possessed in the pub- 
lic estimation, and the gust of the day has taken a_ differ- 
eut turn, as ifto put to the blush the plodding inclinations 
of otd periods. 

Ifthe host of Shakespeare could ascend from the 
womb ofearth, and behold his Hamlet succeeded by an 
equestrian exhibition, although death has extinguished 
te flame of his cenius, the unsubstantial essence, urged 
hy houest indignation, would shake its airy form in anger, 
and lanuch its bitterest curses on its tasteless posterity. 

Mir. Kemble, it appears, has strongly and uniformly 
ecasured the mtroduction of this mummery upon the 
boards of Covent Garden. He justly considered that there 
wasa dignity attached tothe principal legitimate theatre 
tthe kingdom, and that this dignity ought to be upheld 
iy the most powerful combinations of human genius and 
industry. ** Pity, indeed ’twas pity,” that Mr. KemtUle 
could not force a similar impression into the obstinate 
‘iuimof his coadjutor, and greater pity still that there 
siiould be found Auman audiences, who can be brought 
to discountenance the laudable exertions of human perfor- 
mers, and to give a preference to the brute creation. It 


‘ 
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is, however, easy to believe that where horses bear off the 
palm, asses must be the judges. 

Those who solicit the indulgence of the public, are too 
apt to rise in their demands in proportion to the success 
they meet with. Pantomimes have been periodically 
allowed for the amusement of children in the holiday sea- 
son, not from any conviction that they ought to be tole- 
rated: and, presuming upon this concession, Mr. Harris 
has brought forward his present morceau of elegant taste, 
the public have swallowed the draught prepared, and 
while their relish continues, this dramatic quack will con- 
tinue to deal out his potions until he shall have gorged 
them to satiety. | 

It is not intended to throw any discredit on the docility 
and flexibility of the horse ; they are qualities which de- 
mand and receive a full share of qualified approbation, 
and there are amphitheatres designed solely for and well 
adapted to their display. But it is the impudent obtru- 
sion of brutal instinct into those departments which are 
designed for the exercise of talent—it 1s the substitution 
of sagacity for genius, and the neglect of gifted performers 
for what may be literally termed a specics of animal mag- 
netism— it is, in short, the superseding of our best an- 
cient and modern after-pieces, and the introduction of a 
spectacle which has no claim to originality, which affords 
no scope for talent, and yields to the rational mind no so- 

lid amusement, no recompence for the sacrifice of its 
time. 

Surely the stock of dramatic genius m this country ts 
not reduced to the low ebb to which we might reasonably 
conclude it is from this miserable expedient of Mr, Har- 
ris to keep alive popularity. If any thing like a fan 
chance were given to talent, surely some piece might have 
been brought forward, which without outraging the feel- 
ings and perverting the taste of the audience, might bave 
filled the house to an overflow, as repeatedly as this eques- 
trian romance. Oris it really and in truth the very bar- 
renness of the dramatic soil which has compelled the 
colleague of Mr. Kemble to pirate Astley’s performances, 
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392 Alessrs. Harris and Kemble. 


and toallure Astley's performers to the THEaTRE Royatr, 
JOVENTGARDEN? Be it asit may, there is ample room 
for regret; and a blush must suffuse the cheek of every 
Englishman when he beholds the poverty of his country 
in intellect or in discernment. ; 

It is unjust and illiberal conduct on the part of Mr. 
Harris to inonopolize the public amuseinents. All kinds 
of monopoly aredangerous, and deserve severe reprehen- 
sion, since their uniform tendency is to enrich one to the 
injury of many. ‘The different departments of theatrical 
representation had hitherto been strictly observed—the 
Jecitimate drama occupied the stages of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane—a<stley’s exhibited equestrian specta- 
cles—and burlettas were presented at the Surry Theatre. 
But the line of distinction has been destroyed—the 
nights of the minor theatres have been infringed, and 
they, ona principle of self-defence, should be immediately 
allowed to introduce upon their boards regular tragedy 
and comedy. 

How the performers at Covent Garden are pleased with 
their quadrupedal contemporaries it may easily be ima- 
gined, Like Mr. Kemble, they have remonstrated, but, 
ike him, they have remoustrated in vain. Mortifying in 
the extreme must it be to the feelings of those who bave 
deserved so well of the public, who have so long enjoyed 
the laurels they have won—veterans in talent and thea- 
tricknowledge, to have been driven in a degree from their 
accustomed sphere of action, and to resign a share of the 
sock and the buskin to their new and successful competitors. 

But public taste, like the tide of the ocean, has its ebbs 
audits flows; and they who dispute this position will, if 
‘hey paticatly observe, behold the present rage for eques- 

trian performances gradually die away, and be succeeded 
by the resurrection of reason. The novelty of the spec- 
'acle has electrified the attention and suspended the dis- 
criminative powers of the community, but the effect will 
diminish as the cause weakens; and those who have been 
tie foremost to applaud, may, probably, be amongst the 
the urst to censure the absurdity of the representation 
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upon a stage where exertions of a superior nature are look- 
ed for. 

The theatre ought to be a faithful mirror of the times, 
ora tablet on which are pourtrayed in living characters 
the manners of days of yore. Here folly and vice should 
be exposed to public ridicule, and the retormation of mo- 
rals should be the leading object of genius. Can a dis- 
play of brutal instinct reflect the character of the age, add 
to the general stock of knowledge, or promote the inter- 
estsof morality >? The folly of the times, instead of receiy- 
Ing correction, is augmented and encouraged by the fuel 
which is now nightly added to it; and blazes with such 
ferceness as to menace with destruction the little taste and 
dascernment which yet remains untouched. 





SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, Kyraut. 

Ir ever there wasa fair subject of satirical biography, it 
is the personage whose memoirs we are about to communi- 
cate. He permits no occasion of appearing before the 
public to escape him ; every newspaper is crouded with 
eulogies on lis virtues ; his own publications are filled with 
venal tributes to his excellence as a man, and his intre- 
pidity as a patriot ; in his conversation and deportment 
he is the very paragon of egotistic arrogauce ; and his 
epistolary correspondence contains the most striking and 
repeated evidence that he is not only the weakest man 
who ever walked the strects without a leader,* but the 
vainest coxcomb whoever insulted the good sense and 
defied the indignation of a British public. 

The latter period of his life affords so many materials 
for mora! aud critical observation, that we must necessarily 
compress the history of his youth into a compass pro- 
portioned to its interest. Lis first appearance in the me- 
tropolis was in the capacity of errand-boy to one Babbs a 
bookseller of Oxford-street. After remaining about three 





— 


* Vide speech of the attorney-general, Carr versus Hood. 
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years in his service he ran away to his parents, who kept a 
small cottage in the county of Rutland,and who supported 
him as long as they could restrain certain unlucky propen- 
sities for which he has always been remarkable. After this 
he lived about two years as clerk to hisuncle, a brewer in 
London ; on being discarded from his service, he travelled 
to the neighbourhood of Chester, and meeting with a wri- 
ter on astrology named Mensforth, whose circumstances 
were not much more prosperous than his own, they agreed 
in conjunction to open an academy, and accordingly dis- 
tributed their cards informing the inhabitants that it 
would be opened on the 2d of January 1792, at the Black 
Dog, and that ladies and mathematics would be taught in 
a private apartment. Philip Richards (by which name he 
chose to be distinguished) was soon remarked to be ofa 
very amorous constitution, and, if report speaks true, the 
private apartment was soon appropriated to its destined 
purpose. This Academy” being neither more nor less 
than a dayschool,a great proportion of Messrs. M. and R.’s 
scholars were females, and the doctrines which the latter 
gentleman endeavoured to instil into their infant minds 
not meeting with the hearty approbation of their parents, 
the concern was ruined, and our hero either from the fear 
of bailiffs or of some other visitor equally unpleasant, was 
obliged to make a precipitate retreat. 

His principal danger arose from the anger of an unfor- 
tunate carpenter, whose wife was supposed by her neigh- 
bours to have profited more than her husband wished or 

expected from Mr. Richards’s instructions. Leicester ap- 
peared the only place to which he could safely fly from 
so many and such peculiar dangers; on his arrival there 
he received some trifling assistance from his family, and 
after earning a bare subsistence for more than two years 
by teaching the mysteries of the horn-book to a few young 
children, he insinuated himself into the good opinion of a 
family of the name of Gardener,and some presbyterian ho- 
siers at Leicester, whoby raising a subscription, and hold- 
ing themselves responsible forafew reamsof foolscap pa- 
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perand a few dozen quack medicines he enabled him to com- 
mence the business of a petty stationer; the same friends, 
with the addition of Mr. Buxton,a banker, increased their 
subscription to assist him in establishing a newspaper, 
which was entitled the Leicester Herald. 

His newspaper was distinguished by the extravagance 
of its jacobinical principles. In the rant of revolutionary 
fanaticism he far outstripped his rival journalists, and his 
paper was therefore rising into extensive circulation, 
when an unfortunate circumstance put a stop to his ca- 
reer. In the cause of revolution he was not personally 
inactive. On the market-days he employed much of his 
time in diffusing his principles among the farmers, to 
most of whom he was personally known, and sometimes 
he made excursions into the country villages for the pur- 
pose of vending inflammatory publications. He was de- 
tected in selling Paine’s Rights of Man, and having been 
guilty of other indiscretions, he was convicted of sedition, 
and sentenced to an imprisonment of eighteen months in 
the gaol of Leicester, 

Here he had leisure for reflection, but was not softened 
to repentance. On his liberation he continued with lau- 
dable perseverance to disseminate the principles to which 
he had been so lately ‘‘a martyr!” But by this time the 
people had returned to their senses ; they no longer be- 
lieved every man who railed against kings, and declaimed 
about equality, to be inspired. His newspaper would not 
sell, and his shop customers were gradually diminishing. At 
this juncture his premises, together with those of hisneighbour, 
Mr. Billings, were destroyed by fire, and several advertise- 
ments, dated in November, 1795, appeared in the Leices- 
ter Journal, stating the loss of his accounts and papers, 
hinting that a sul sc ‘iption would not be unacceptable,and 
declaring his intention of recommencing business as soon 
as his premises could be rebuilt. 

Some parts of his conduct, however, excited the sus- 
dicion of his fellow townsmen. Miss Harrison, who now 
resides at Leicester, asserts that about one o’clock on the 
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306 His Debut in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


morning of the fire she saw him packing up his papers. 
By the po/iter inhabitants he was honoured with nick- 
names, and in the course of a few wecks his situation be- 
came so uncomfortable that he thought it necessary to 
leave to his father-in-law, Mr. Nixon, the task of settling 
his accounts, and to set out for the metropolis. 

It isnot among the least suspicious of the circum- 
stances attending the fire, that the very books and papers 
of which in his advertisements he laments the loss, were 
conveyed ov the morning on which the misfortune hap- 
pened to the house of his opposite neighbour, Mr. Nutt’s, 
a grocer, and have been repeatedly seen in his possession 
since his establishment in London, | 

He received from the Phoenix fire office £500, and 
would have been willing to receive a still further remune- 
ration for his losses by subscription: but some parts of 
his conduct had excited in his former friends senti- 
ments the very opposite to pity. When he found it 
prudent to fly from the indignation of Ins fellow towns- 
men, Messrs. Winter and Co. of Nottingham, gave him 
credit for a reasonable quantity of goods, and about the 
beginning of 1796, he commenced business as a hosier in 
St. Paul’s ehurch-yard. 

His fame as a jacobin had preceded him, and at the 
house of his next door neighbour, Mr. Johnson, the book- 
seller, he was introduced to several literary characters, 
whose political opinions coincided with his own. At 
this time the Gentleman’s Magazine was almost the only 
medium of miscellaneous communication among the lite- 
rati; but its principles were hostile to republicanism, and 
the establishment of a literary journal on a similar plan, 
but guided by different views of policy and religion be- 
came an object of their most strenuous exertions. ‘The 
literary activity and intrepidity of Mr. Phillips were well 
known; the writers of the party promised him their assist- 
ance; Mr. Johnson engaged to be his security for print 
and paper; and our hero was now distinguished in the 


double capacity of hosier and proprietor of the Monthly 
Magazine. 





Establishes the Monthly Magazine. 397 


The success of this publication was deservedly consider- 
able ; and its profits enabled him to substitute books for 
stockings, and to load his shelves with furniture for the 
head instead of covering for the feet. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that the circulation of his journal was pro- 
moted by artifices of a nature sufficiently equivocal. It 
was distinguished not only for the violence of its language, 
but by its apparent partiality to French principles and 
German literature. ‘These recommendations procured it 
some degree of celebrity on the continent, and while every 
other English work was prohibited by the Directory, it 
alone was to be found in the coffee-houses of Paris. Mr. 
Phillips deserved at least the praise of indefatigable activity. 
By industry and perseverance he established its circulation 
among the country book clubs, and by a proper use of the 
means of puffing it afforded him, he opened the way for 
the circulation of those other works which have since ren- 
dered his manufactory so notorious, and the name of 
Richard Phillips was a passport toevery book to which it 
was prefixed among the partizans of Priestley, and the dis- 
eiples of the new philosophy. 

The Magazine was conducted for many years under the 
direction of Dr. Aikin; but having some dispute on pe- 
cuniary matters, he withdrew his services, and announced 
by public advertisement that he had resigned the editor- 
ship. ‘To this Mr. Phillips replied by a declaration, which 
he must have known to be untrue, that the Doctor never 
had been editor of the Monthly Magazine. The man who 
could make an assertion so notoriously false must have 
been equally regardless of veracity and destitute of shame. 

In conjunction with Mr. Johnson he published an An- 
nual Necrology,or biographical account of remarkable per- 
sons deceased in the year 1797. Itis the common boast of 
Sir Richard Phillips that he has raised the value of litera- 
ture more than two thirds, and that he has given more pe- 
cuniary encouragement to literary men than all the other 
booksellers put together. Whether his usual terms of re- 
muneration were greater than ordinary; the subjoined state- 
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398 The Art of Book-making. 


ment, with those that shall be inserted in the course of this 
article will sufticiently evince. If toempioy the very worst 
authors who could be found in the circle of real or pretended 
literati be to promote the interests of literature, that praise 
cannot be denied him; if to expend twice the sum in bring- 
ing out a bad work, that would have sufficed for the 
publication of a good one, be a proof of judicious libe- 
rality, Mr. Phillips deserves the praise of intelligence and 
generosity. Nothing more contemptible in exectition than 
this Annual Necrology can be conceived, yet for extracts 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, and compilations from 
the Annual Register, this prudent patron of literature was 
at au expence of £ 164. 8s. Od. 
£. 8. d, 
To Alex. Stevens, Esq. Editor, besides 15 copies in boards 40 0 0 
The same, for writing 448 pages, containing 20 lives, and 
16 of index, and preface, making 29 sheets, viz. 2 4 at 


2 guineas, and 26 3 at 3 guineas 8818 0 
George Dyer, forthe lives of Mason and Dr. Farmer, 46 

















ces, at three guineas per sheet 9 1 0 
Robert Heron, for the life of James Bruce, Esq. at 63s. 313 0 
John Lawrence, for the life of Bakewell, at63s. 21 6 
Mary Hays, for the life of Mary Woolstoncraft, at 63s. 9 9 0 
Mr. Taylor of Norwich, for the life of Burger, at 69s. 2 0 0 
Arthur Kershaw, for the hfe of Dupuis, at 52s. 6d. 118 6 

Churchill for the life of Millman, at 59s. 6d. 010 0 

Towers for the life of Dr. Kippis, at 52s. éd. 116 3 
Dr. Watkins for the life of Venn, at 52s. 6d. 

~ forthe lives of Nienbuhr, Render, and Hertz- 
berg, at 52s. 6d. 4 1 6 
Life of Spallauzani 0 7 0 
164 8 9 
Privting, paper, engraving and advertising, about 210 0 9 
374 8 9 


This work not meeting with a success proportioned to 
the expence, it was suggested that the biography of liv- 
ing characters would be more acceptable to the public, 
aud more profitable to the bookseller, But as it is of 
great importance in the history that we are about to give 








Sir. Richard a Publisher of Libels. 399 


of his literary speculations, to contrast his conduct with 
his professions, it will be necessary in this place to remind 
our readers, that he deposed on the trial, Carr versus Hood, 
Ist. that he never read books of a scurrilous nature, and 
that he considered all anonymous publications as libel-: 
lous and scurrilous; and, 2dly, that he printed as many 
books as any man in London, but never published any 
without the name of its author. In the course of the fol- 
lowing observations we have no doubt of our ability to 
prove that all these assertions (made upon oath) are gross 
and deliberate falsehoods. 

The latter part of his first assertion, that he never read 
books of a scurrilous nature, and that he considered all 
anonymous publications as libellous and scurrilous, is 
downright nonsense; the Whole Duty of Man is an ano- 
nymous publication, but we never heard that it was iibel- 
lous and scurrilous. That Sir Richard never reads ano- 
nymious publications may be true, but it is certain that 
he does not hesitate to publish them. In the circulation 
of scurrility he has been the most active of all the Lon- 
don booksellers. In an anonymous work published in 
Bridge-street, called the Picture of London, there is a long 
attack on the monthly critics, 80 gross in its language,and 
so libellous in its statements, that the impudence of the 
man who published it must have been at least equal to 
the folly ofits author. The samearticle has been insert- 
ed in his Guide to the Watering Places. If we be not mis- 
taken, Sir Richard while in St. Paul’s Church-yard, was 
the publisher of an infamous production, intended as a 
Biographical Dictionary of the Leaders of the French Re- 
volution. In his notices to correspondents, affixed to that 
anonymous publication the Mouthly Magazine, he more 
than once distinguishes the Edinburgh Reviewers by the 
polite and liberal appellation of miscreants. In a work 
entitled “ Letters from an Irish Student” to his father an 
Irish nobleman, which letters were compiled by one of his 
hackney writers, there is an account manufactured ex- 
pressly at the desire of Sir Richard, of two reviewers 
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400 Instances of Literary Deception. 


whom the author pretends to have observed “ busyat 
their work ” in the court-yard of Newgate! and, finally, 
this immaculate hater of anonymous criticism was the 
proprietor of the very worst anonymous review that ever 
obtained a temporary circulation. 

His second assertion that he never published any books 
without the xame of the author, is still more glaringly in- 
correct. He has not only published many hundred works 
(among which is the Annual Necrology) without the sanc- 
tion of any name whatever, but on innumerable occasions 
he has issued his publications with the addition of names 
invented for the purpose. A book called Bible Stories, 
written by William Godwin, and calculated to degrade 
scriptures to the level of Tom Thumb, was published 
by Sir Richard, under the name of Scolfield; a Biogra- 
phical Index to the House of Commons, to which the 
name of Joshua Wilson is prefixed, was written at the 
request of Sir Richard, by Alexander Stevens, the editor 
of the Annual Necrology, and author of three ponderous 
quartos, entitled “ a History of the Wars that sprang out of 
the French Revolution.” The publications obtruded on 
the public, under the name of the Rev. J.Goldsmith, A. M. 
are the productions of Jeremiah J——, the person who was 
tried in company with Hardy, Tooke, &c. for high treason; 
and the school books written and compiled by the Rev. 
David Blair, who dates his prefaces from Islington, are the 
joint productions of himself and Dr. Mavor. 

But he is not merely guilty of publishing works under 
fictitious names, or without any name at all, and of deal- 
ing in scandalous and libellous publications: many of his 
publications are written for the express purpose of decep- 
tion, and were undertaken by their authors under the 
express condition that truth should be sacrificed to con- 
venience. We have now before us alittle manual, entitled 
** Directions for the Choice of Books, by the Rev. Joshua 
Collins,” which was written expressly for the purpose of 
puffing the knight’s publications, and of which, for the 
greater security against suspicion, Mr. T. Reynolds was 

2 











Universal History of Dr. Mavor. 401 


the nominal publisher. All his publications are calcu- 
lated to puff each other. Blair, alias Mavor, refers to the 
Arithmetic of Joyce, and Joyce alias Goldsmith, gives as a 
question to his pupils, what would be the expence of 
printing 100,756 copies, the number printed of Mavor's 
spelling books, at 7d. each copy. The ingenious student 
is desired to calculate the circumference of the earth, 
supposing that so many thousand sheets of Sir Richard's 
stock were laid side by sideso as completely tocircumscribe 
the globe. Inthe same ingenious way we are informed 
that 5000 of the Picture of London are sold annually, and 
that the paper in the warehouse at Bridge-street is some- 
times worth more than thirty thousand pounds. 

Next to the artifice of publishing a book under a fic- 
titious name, is that of publishing it under the sanction of 
a person who had no business in the task of its compila- 
tion. Of this stratagem we have an instance in the case 
of a Universal History by Dr. Mavor. ‘Thehistory of Eng- 
land, only was written by the doctor, who compiled it 
with the aid of paste and scissars from a publication of 
Kearsleys ; the remaining twenty-four volumes were writ- 
ten by a journeyman. 

The authors whose works he published, and who were 
usually employed in his literary manufactory, were their 
own critics and biographers. ‘They praised cach other 
in the Monthly Magazine, and endited their own memoirs 
in the Public Characters. This last publication originated 
from the Annual Necrology, and the whole history of its 
publication is calculated te place the independence, the 
honesty, and the veracity of this paragon of conscientious 
booksellers in a very striking point of view. ‘The sub- 
joined table is in every respect a literary curiosity—it 
may enable the titled objects of adulation to reward 
the officiousness of their eulogists, and will give the ge- 
neral reader some notion of the quackery of publication, 
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402 Self- Biography exemplified. 


Pusitic CHarRactTErRs, 1799—1800. 


Life of the Earl of St. Vincent, by Maxwell, for which he 
received : - - 

Mr. Sheridan, by Edward Quin - 

Rev. Dr, Parr 

Hon. T. Erskine, by C. March 

Dr. Charles Hutton 


Lord Hawkesbury, by E. Quin : - 
Dean Milner, by Cottle - - - 
Bishop of Meath, Dr. O’Beirne, by E. Quin - 
Rev. W. Farish, by Cottle - - a 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, by E. Quin ° - 


Duke of Richmond, by Oldfield - 
Mrs. Abington, by E. Quin 


Mr. Saurin, by Wallace - - ° 
Dr. Samuel! Arvold, by Dr. Busby ° 
Lord Bridport 

Marquis of Lansdowne, &c. by Oldfield . 
Sir John Parnell, by Adams - - - 
Mr. Southey, by George Dyer . - . 
Dr.Duigenan, by Wallace - - ° 
Mr. George Ponsonby, by Adams - - 
Mr. Granville Thorpe, by Cottle and Oldfield ° 


Mr. Pelham,by Oldfield 
Duke of Grafton, by Oldfield : . 
Secretary Cooke, by Wallace and Adams 
Major Cartwright, by himself 
Duke of Leinster, by Adams 
Mrs. Inchbald, by George Dyer 
Earl Fitzwilliam, by Adams . 
William Codwin, by John Fenwick ° 
Rev. Mr. Greaves, by S. J. Pratt 
Mr. Shield, bs Dr. Busby - 

Sir George Yonge, by John Feltham 
Dr Garnett, by himself 

Lords Dillon and Castlereagh, by Wallace 
Dr. Adam Ferguson, by Dr. Bisset 
Mr William Hayley, by Ed. Quia 
Countess of Derby, by Dr. Watkins 
Mr. Pratt, by himself 

Dr. Harrington, by Mr. Pratt : - : 


Duchess of Gordon, by Dr. Bisset . 
Dr Currie 
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Titerary Symposia. 403 
Miss Linwood, by John Ireland 


22 0 
Mr. W. Cowper, by C. Marsh 111 6 
Lord Kenyon, by C. March 1i2 0 
Mr. Hastings, by John Fenwick 220 
Duke of Bedford, by B. Price and J. Fenwick 220 


The, volume for 1801 was edited by Mr. Pratt, for 
which he received £34 2s, 6d. at the rate of one guinea 
per sheet. Besides this sum he was paid twelve guineas 
for writing the lives of Mrs. Robinson, Dr. Lettsom, Mr. 
Colman, and the Duke of Marlborough. 

The fourth and succeeding volumes were edited by 
Alexander Stevens, alias Joshua Wilson, of Park Cot- 
tage, Chelsea, Esq. He wrote a// the fourth volume ex- 
cept six lives. Among the other curiosities of literature 
let it be commemorated that the lifeof Robert Ker Porter 
was written by Mrs. Robinson, and that of Dr. Huexu 
Buarr, by Mr. Tegg, of the Apollo library, Cheapside! 
The accounts of John Ireland and John Almon were writ- 
ten by themselves. 

Such are the proofs of that honest hatred of deception; 
of that magnanimous dislike of anonymous publications, 
and that utter detestation of bookmaking artifices, which 
hesodecorously and so fortunately expressed in his famous 
appearance as a witness. Now his horror at the very idea 
of anonymous scurrility, even supposing his professions to 
have been true, could proceed only from his love of virtue. 
Let us relate an anecdote therefore which may place his 
character as a husband and a christian inthe point of view 
in which it ought to be exhibited. He had about oncea 
year a party to what he is pleased to callal'terary dinner. 
The constant visitors on these occasions were Mr. Pratt, 
Peter Pindar, Rev. Dr. Mavor, the late Dr. G, and Mr. 
R.of Drury-lane theatre. As soon as the ladies have re- 
tired, Sir Richard hands from a drawer that delectable 
specimen of virtuous composition, Cleland’s Memoirs of 
a Woman of Pleasure; the original manuscript of which 
he purchased for thirty pounds, on purpose to gratily his 
private friends with the sight of such a rare curiosity 
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404 Sir Richard’s Chastity. 


From this manuscript he reads two or three chapters by 
way of raising the spirits of his company, who do not 
fail in the course of the evening to illustrate what they 
have heard, and to embellish the subject by their convi- 
vialcommentaries. ‘That a licentious poet, and profane 
actor, should be present at these orgies is more lamenta- 
ble than surprizing, but that such entertainments should 
be given by the moral and magnanimous bookseller of 
Blackfriars, or attended by the Bard of Virtue, the cham- 
pion of philanthropy, the man “ dear to virtue and the 
muses,” is nearly so astonishing as to surpass belief, and 
so detestable as to deserve the warmest expression of 
public indignation. 

While engaged in the pursuit of literary speculation, 
he was not insensible to the charms of beauty, or the im- 
pressions of love. His amatory propensities however 
appear to have been in some degree subservient to more 
yrovelling appetites. He married his present lady not 
because she was amiable and lovely, but because she ex- 
celled inthe art of making a fruit pie. Between his first 
arrival in London from Leicester, and his establishment 
in St. Paul’s church-yard, he boarded at the house of a 
milliner, in Maiden-lane, Covent-garden. Great was the 
difficulty his hostess found in the choice of dishes to suit 
his taste, without shocking his antipathies. He is a pro- 
fessed disciple of Pythagoras, and rivals Mr. Pratt in his 
tenderness to brutes. ‘To eat animal food is with him the 
ne plus ultra of abomination; and Mrs. F. having one day 
placed on the table a very tempting apple-pie, Sir Ri- 
chard was struck with ineffable horror on discovering, as 
he was about to taste it, that it was made with suet / and 
having fintshed his dinner of eggs and porter, delivered an 
animated harangue on the subject of carnivorism. ‘The 
next day another pie adorned the bottom of the table, 
the crust of which he was assured by his hostess was 
raised with butter. Mr. Phillips eat, and found that it was 
good. After the cloth was drawn, Mrs. F. informed him 
that his thanks were due to Miss Griffiths, one of her 














Mr. Sheriff Phillip’s sends for 2lb, of moist Sugar. 405 


young ladies, who overhearing him express his indigna- 
tion on the preceding day, had employed the morning in 
making the pie that he had just tasted. Our hero was 
enchanted ; gratitude ripened into love, and ina few 
weeks the happy couple were joined together in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. 

The continual appearance of his name in the newspa- 
pers, the repeated mention of his talents and his virtues 
in the publications ushered into the world under his im- 
mediate auspices, and the other modes. of direct and col- 
lateral puffing to which he had recourse, had given him a 
kind of delusive notoriety of which any man less willing 
to purchase distinction at any price would have been 
ashamed. In the year 1807, the shrievalty of London 
and Middlesex was refused by many respectable persons 
on whom the office had devolved, and Mr. Smith might 
have been compelled to sustain the burthen of his duty 
unassisted by a colleague, had not Mr. Phillips magnani- 
mously volunteered his services. That the orange-colour- 
ed livery, and the golden chain were the great temptations 
that induced him to sacrifice his time and fortune to the 
service of his fellow citizens, cannot be disputed. Socon- 
scious was he during the whole period of his shrievalty of 
the dignity of his office, that he could not write a confi- 
dential note, or an invitation to dinner, without affixing 
to his name the cognomen Of sheriff. We have in our pos- 
session more than a dozen notes to thefollowing purport: 
“ Mr. Sheriff Phillips presents his compliments, will be 
glad to see Mr. and Mrs. H. to cards and a sandwich this 
evening.” « Mr. Sheriff Phillips will thank Mr. G. to 
send his servant for the books as soon as possible.” 
“ Mr. Sheriff Phillips requests that two pounds of moist 
sugar, and half a pound of coffee may be sent to No. 6, 
Bridge-street directly,” &c. &c. That he has effected 
the correction of many abuses in the prisons, and in lock- 
up houses, we readily admit : but we could lave wished 
that his philanthropy had not always been so obtrusively 
ostentatious. In the execution of his duty he too often 
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406 Sir Richard's politeness. 


mistook insolence for intrepidity, and pursued a laudable 
object, not because it was right, but because its accom. 
plishment would afford him full scope for display. In 
his Picture of London, in the Letters of an Lrish Student, 
and in other publications, he has been eareful to emblazon 
his own virtues, and to commemorate his own exploits 
during his year of office. The motives of aman can only 
be estimated from our knowledge of his general charac- 
ter; in the intercourse of common life Sir Richard 
is known to be vain, garrulous, and ostentatious ; his 
conduct to those whom friendship as well as interest 
should have prevented him from injuring or deceiving, 
has usually been the very opposite to that of the man of 
feeling or generosity ; and if religion be the test of recti- 
tude, the following note will afford the reader some faint 
idea, not only of his general regard for decorum, but of 
his claims to the character of a devotee : 


Dear Svr, 

elias has been here, and has treated me most insolently. The 
getting back my money is out of the question. My indignation of 
yesterday is returned, and by the liviug G— 1 will presently come to 
the governor if the moncy is uot replaced on my account—such 
trifling—such villainy, is not to be borne with. 

«‘ The money—the £246—nothing but it will satisfy me. 

«| will have it—by G— I will have it. 





“RR. P.” 


Even the feasts that he was obliged to give by virtue of 
his office were detailed tothe world with all the minute- 
ness of which such subjects are susceptible. That the 
people might admire the liberality of the knightly book- 
seller, he distributed with great industry a calculation of 
his expenses, by which those who felt any interest in the 
subject might know how many dozen of wine were drank 
at his cost, and what he paid for his horses and his liveries. 
It is to the credit of our citizens that he is the only exam- 
ple of similar pomposity ; and his colleagues sufficiently 
testified their reprehension of his conduct, and character 
as sheriff by declining to accept his invitations. 
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Mrs. Phillips becomes a Lady. 407 


Having occasion in his official capacity to present an 
address to the king, he obtained the object of his long 
and anxious desires, the dignity of knighthood. It should 
be remembered that at his outset he was one of the most 
strenuous advocates of equality; that he was confined in 
Leicester gaol for selling Paine’s Rights of Man, &e. ; 
that his essays in the Monthly Magazine under the sig- 
nature of Common Sense, contain many acrimonious 
criticisms On city dignity, and that his usual conversation 
previous to the year 1807 was filled with sarcasms against 


Sir John Eamer, and other ‘‘ mushrooms of civic knight-- 


hood.” Something however may be allowed to the weak- 
ness of conjugal affection. Mrs. Phillips was anxious to 
become a lady, and conceiving that a knight of one thing, 
was equal to a knight of another, she procured a miniature 
painter who gave a full length picture of Sir Richard 
adorned with the insignia of the garter. 

Between the close of his year of office and the enquiry 
into the conduct of the Commander in Chief, his time 
was chiefly employed in the manufacture of bills and the 
preparation of his book on the Office of Sheriff. He is 
always on the look out, however, for opportunjties of 
obtruding himself on the public notice. During the pe- 
riod of the investigation into the conduct of the Duke of 
York, he was indefatigable in his attentions to Mrs. 
Clarke, with whom he formed an accidental connexion 
at Hampstead, and repeatedly boasted to more than one of 
his private friends, that he was her favored confident. 
That lady however was not prepossessed in his favor by 
any observations he was able tomake on his character or 
manners. She treated him witha coldness that only excited 
his eagerness for a different reception, and kept him alive 
to every circumstance that could promote his object. It 
would be equally tedious and unprofitable to detail the 
variety of modes in which, during the whole of the inves- 
tigation, and for some time before the suppression of Mrs. 
Clarke’s books he contrived to make himself ridiculous. 
It being pretty generally circulated, however, that he 
possessed some influence overthe mind of that lady, Lord 
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408 Tries to Bamboozle Mrs. Clarke. 


Moira commissioned one Mr. G. a personage of some cc- 
lebrity in the fashionable world, and well calculated 
to conduct such a negociation to call upon Sir Rich- 
ard, and request him to employ his interest in its 
suppression*. On Mr. G.’s introduction to the knight, 
the latter professed the most perfect acquaintance with 
Mrs. Clarke’s views and expectations, pretended to treat, 
as from ber, on the topicof suppression, and mentioned 
a specific sum which she was willing to accept. At the 
next interview he discovered that the sum mentioned 
was too little, and expressed in forcible terms the neces- 
sity ofenhancing it. During all this time the negociation 
was totally unknown to Mrs. Clarke, and he had receiwed from 
her no authority whatever to agree to any terms on her ac- 
count. ‘This Mr. G. began tosuspect, and he therefore 
returned to Lord Moira, and detailed the conversation. 
Phillips in the mean time anxious to cut a principal 
figure in the transaction, dogged Mr. G, to his lordship’s 
house, and that gentleman who had agreed to meet the 
knight, next morning at the shop of Tabart the bookseller, 
suspecting from his not keeping the appointment that he 
was engaged in some dishonorable plan, made the best of 
his way to Lord Moira’s house, and met Sir Richard at _ 
the door. Vhe latter informed him thathe was commissioned 

to treat with Mrs- Clarke ; G. upbraided him with the 
meanness of his conduct, informed him that he knew his 
assertion to be false, and insisted 7f he was resolved to vi- 
sit Mrs. C. on accompanving him; together therefore they 
went, and the suspicions of Mr. G. wereconfirmed. The 
lady, over whom she had so much influence, and in. whose 
name he had pretended to negociate, was totally unac- 
quainted with the subject of their visit, and treated the 
knight withas much coldness as was consistent with 
civility. Sir Richard, however, was not restrained in his 
address or conversation by any scruples of delicacy. On 
mentioning the price offered for suppression he observed 
(looking round the room) that 





thousand pounds 


* Mr. G. has, for seme reason best known to himself, concealed 
many circumstances of this affair, in the account published by bin. 
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would be a very comfortable thing, in addition to her other 
means Of subsistence ; bless me (he continued) this is very 
handsome furniture; why all this is very different from 
what you were once accustomed to— your calling seems 
to bea profitable one,—— pray what may be your terms ?— 
A hundred guineas [ suppose for a night’s: lodging, and 
fifty for asingle embrace.—I| suppose, by the bye, that when 
I offer myseli vow ll take tweaty-five!!!" Mrs. Clarke 
was shocked, and lis companion was indignant. Tt was 
necessary, however, that a being so vain and so. talkative 
should be treated with some degree of address. Sir Rie 
chard came away, well satisfied with so prosperous a 
beginning, aud Mr. Gilliland returned to Mrs. C. by ap- 
pointment, at night, and concluded the negociation. 

It is not qaite irrelevant to the subject to relate, that 
as soon as the negociation was finished, and the result com- 
municated to the fides Achites of Sir Richard, Mr. Gillett, 
the latter conscientious gentleman immediately set nine 
additional presses at work, for the purpose of making a 
bill, which was rae up between the morning of the day of 
combustion and the morning preceding, from five to ¢hir- 
teen hundred pounds. 

)uring his year of shrievalty he was too much occupied 
with his carriage, his liveries, and his entertainments to 
attend to his business. His accounts became confused ; 
by his insolence he had offended many of his country cus- 
tomers, his stock remained on hand, and money began to 
be deficient. He had recourse therefore tothe system of 
accommodation bills ; and a late trial between him and his 
bankers illustrates pretty clearly the mode in which some 
of these transactions were conducted. It appeared on 
evidence that several bilis drawn by a Mr. O'Sullivan, and 
dated from Cork, were in fact drawn in Bridge-street ; 
Sir Richard defended the action on the grounds of this i- 
formality, and of their being drawn upon a wrong stamp, 
and the judge took an opportunity of observing in his ad- 
dress to the jury, that although the plaintiffs must be non- 
suited, the parties might be indicted for a conspiracy to des 
fraud, 

VOL. I, 3H 
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410 Experiments on Fire, 


After the determination of this action his credit gradu. 
ally declined, and the fire at Mr. Gillett’s printing-office 
was attended by circumstances that considerably weaken- 
ed the confidence even of his friends in the spotless in- 
tegrity of which he so frequently boasis, His bankruptcy, 
which can only be ascribed to the most incorrigible folly, 
has been productive oi extensive and lasting injury to the 
majority of those connected with the press. Mr. Kearsley 
and many other booksellers, to whom the delay of payment 
is equivalent toa bona fide loss, have reason to lament their 
injudicious confidence in his promises aud protessions. If 
any thing could add to the irritation of bis creditors it 
would be the insolence with which, even under tie present 
circumstances, he boasts of his wealth, and proclaims his 
services to the bookselling connection. In_ his situation 
silence only can preserve him from the shame of further 
exposure ; and we would recommend him to beware how 
he again reminds the readers of the Morning Post, or any 
other newspaper of his experiments on fire, 





THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS, 





SiR, 


Tam happy to find from the tenor of your political ob- 
servations, that we are likely to have one publication at 
least which shail be conducted on principles of discrimi- 
native patriotism : which does not support every mea- 
sure as judicious, nor every argument as cogent that is 
adopted by one particular party; which supposes that 
Sir Francis Burdett may possibly be influenced by the 
noblest feelings, though the warrant by which he was 
committed to the Tower may be legal ; and that the li- 
berty of the press has been endangered by the indiscretion 
of the attorney-general, though Mr. linnerty’s letter to 








Mr. Byrne and the Morning Post. Ail 


Lord Castlereagh was a gross and malicious libel. If 
there be any one of your readers who wishes that you 
should support one political party on every occasion, 
and under every circumstance, that individual must bear 
to be accused of wishing to be confirmed in prejudice 
rather than enlightened by truth: 

How little dependence can be placed on the daily or 
monthly political journalists, can only be fully determin- 
ed by those who have the patience to compare them with 
themselves and with each other. A short sketch of the 
sentiments inculcated, and a description of the Jan- 
guage employed by the different newspapers may perhaps 
enable you to judge in what the excellence of political 
writing consists, and by what principles of action their 
editors are directed. My observations on the weekly and 
monthly journals, must be postponed to a more favoura- 
ble opportunity. 

The Post is the only morning newspaver which is 
conlessedly conducted under the immediate direction of 
the ministry, With Mr. Byrne every man who does not 
detest the vile Cobbett,” is an zron-hearted monster : 
and he who does not immediately allow that Bonaparte 
is guilty of every crime that Mr. Goldsmith chuses to 
impute to him, must be a traitor to his country, the friend 
of our “ direful foe,” * one of the horrible scum of jaco- 
binism,” anda “ disciple of Horne Tooke.” ‘The reader 
of the Morning Post will be surprised to- discover tit 
the Emperor Alexander is a sage, or an idiot, a virtuous 
monarch, or an execrable tyrant, in proportion as his 
sentiments are favourable or unfavourable to this coun- 
try. ‘The speeches of the opposition are garbled by Mr. 
Byrne’s reporters withou: mercy or discretion, Mr. 
W hitbread always speaks in its columns like a bully, and 
Sir Francis like < lunatic. But it is in the accounts of the 
meetings in Palace Yard, or of the courts of Common 
Council, that the inventive powers of his assistants, and 
the critical acuteness of Mr. B.’s scissars are more pecu- 
liarly evident. Mr. Walker is made to talk in the lau. 
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412 Mr. Perry aud the Morning Chicnicle. 


cuage of abufloon, and every part of Mr. Waithman’s 
speech is. usually iuserted but that which contains the 
substance of his argument. An epigram occas.onally ap- 
pears in the columns of this paper, wittily informing us 
that‘ the man who's born to be hung, cau never drown,” 
and that Mr. Wardle does but ward-idl the attacks of Ins 
enemics. ‘The sum and substance of the bullion report 
are discussed every morning in pithy letters of twelve 


’ * *. eo | , , 
lines each—the leading article always talks of “ Aeart- 


felt joy” onthe part of the editor; and “ guashing an- 


a 


, 99 ‘ ' ie malas @? gee 
outs” on that of the Gallic tyrant. 


The Moruing Chronicle, on the contrary, is filled with 
lamentations On tue Huprovidence of miuisters. If their 
measures be unfortunate, “what else could be expected r” 
if successful, they are * indebted to accidental causes.” 
Mr. Perry cannot announce the capture of an island in 
the West Indies, without damping our joy by the reflec. 
tion thatsuchevents if * the high and noble personages,” 
his friends, were in power, ** would be much more fre- 
quent! [f troops be not sent to a certain station “ such 
Is the supinencss and inactivity of the precious ministers 
to whom the guidance of our affairs is committed ;” if 
troops Ge sent out, * such is the improvident exhaustion 
of our resources on enterprizes doubtful in their result, 
and in W hiel, it the \ be succe sstul, we have noconcern!” 
Wiuen Lords Grey and Grenville are about to return to 
power they “cannot but cougratulate their country Ot 
the prospect before them.” When the regent deems it ex- 
pedient to retain the present ministers in office, “ every 
one must adinire the motives which influenced his royal 
highuess to come to a determination at which the noble 
personages interested cannot themselves but rejoice.” 
Good news with the Morning Chronicle is always “ doubt- 
ful; but bad news is oe nerally “ they fear but too cor- 


rect.” Lord Wellington's dispatches contain“ exaggera- 
tious;” but the Moniteurs “ convey to an unprejudiced 
iuind testimony too melancholy of the real state of the 


War in the peninsula.” Ata time when the country 1s 








Mr. Lovell and the Statesman. 413 


almost universally exulting in the prowess of its troops, 
and the successful issue of its policy, they crowd theie 
pages with petty paragraphs comparing the ministry to 
teather-beds, and the British soldiery to chalF! 

The only journal immediately under the influence of 
the Burdettites is the Statesman. Under the direction 
of the present editor of the Alfred it obtained a celebrity 
rather profitable than honourable to its proprietors. At 
that time, nideced, it was written with some deeree of 
political encrzy vad literary correctness; the only de- 
partinmentof it whic was conducted without talent, 
wes thatto which it owed the increase of its cireulation. 
‘hire history ot the ©) P. ow Was ouly remarkable ior 
vulvar mbaldry and persevering falsehood. Since the 
secess.on of Mr. Wiuiletr, however, the Statesman has been 
sulely distinguistied for the scurrility of its language and 
tie meorrectness of its grammar. ‘The productions ot 
Mr. Lovell are the most perfect specimens of bad writ- 
ing that have ever been obtruded on the notice of the 
public. With him all public men are corrupt, every 
mituister is en ideot, and every opponent of Burdettism a 
wretched driveller. ‘To rejoice at the success of his 
country’s arms is Contrary to every principle aud repug- 
nant to every fecling of the editor of the Statesman. 


rortugal, le is“ remind- 


Viien be hears of a victory int 
ed of the burthen of taxes that must be imposed in con- 
sequence ;” if an expedition be successful * of what 
ultimate advantage will be its result ;” if no expedition be 
sent out ** who can think of the imactivity of ministers 
without execration:” The old fashioned notions of attach- 
ment to our king and country, are boldly exploded by this 
enlightened journalist. When the possibility of. invasion 
occurs to his mind, he does not feel any emotion of in- 
voluntary patriotism, but stop to calculate the balance 
of profit or loss that would remain after both the possible 
issues of the contest. It is a fixed principle with Mr. L. 
to believe the Moniteur in preference to the London Ga- 
zette ; to doubt whatever intelligence is fayourabie to 
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414 Mr L.’s Modesty, &c. 


England, and to believe whatever is propitious to her 
enemy. Ifagreat public question be agitated, it is not 
his duty to examine it; it is sufficient for him that in 
one point of view the answer is satisfactory, and in the 
other calculated to induce despondency. Mr. Lovell al- 
ways adopts the latter. His modesty is not less remark. 
able than his candor. About once a week ten columns 
are filled with accounts of his private correspondence, 
and with ungrammatical eulogies on his own virtues 
and abilities. He believes himself to be the champion 
of the press; is guile certain that Mngland is the worst of 
all possible countries ; cannot dowhe that every ministry 
must be imbecile and corrupt; is firmly convinced that 
Colonel Wardle is the most virtuous of men, and the most 
immaculate of patriots ; and will assert white life remains 
that Mr. Perceval is a most weak and corrupt and pro- 
fligate placeman. 

It is almost peculiar to this paper that it never attempts 
even the appearance of argument. Tven the Morning 
Post condescends to notice the remarks of its opponents, 
and the Chronicle has recourse to sophistry rather than 
tosilence. But the leading articles of the Statesman are 
distinguished only by assertion. Let a circumstance that 
its editors have once asserted be denied by the most 
powerful evidence, they scorn to confess that they were 
inaccurate; let an opinion that they have once adopted 
be refuted by the intelligence of the next morning, their 
Opimion remains the same, and is probably repeated im 
terms of more hardened confidence. If they assert that 
the king is worse, and the bulletins of the day announce 
him to be better, still their assertion was correct ; if Mr. 
Perceval express his confident expectation of pleasing in- 
telligence from Portugal, and is therefore distinguish- 
ed by the title of ‘* a petty politician,” and the news 
from the peninsula does actually turn out to be in the 
highest degree glorious to the English arms, still, “ the 
foresight of the lawyer-like chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster is known to every one !” 








History of Reviews. ALS 


Such, Sir, are the candor, the independence, and the 
decency of the popular journals more immediately under 
the influence of the ministers, the opposition, and the 
Burdettites. Ifthe present communication be admitted, 
my next monti’s leisure shall be devoted to an examina- 
tion of the principles and character of the Day, the ‘Times, 
the Herald, and the Courier. 


TUMTH, 





_ ————— 


THLE HYPERCRITIC. 





No. Il. 


Tue general reader who finds himself assailed on every 
side by the obtrusion of reviewers, and who observes the 
extent of their influence on the literary opinions of the 
educated multitude ; would scarcely suppose that before 
the year 1749, scarcely any critical journal had appeared, 
either designed or calculated for circulation among 
any but the professed votaries of literature. ‘The /is- 
tory of the Republic of Letters was written with conside- 
rable ability; but the subjects it discussed were either 
purely classical or strictly philosopnical ; and as the re- 
spective atticles appeared in the form of regular disserta- 
tion, and the productions analyzed were chosen on a prin- 
ciple of selection more strict than that by which the 
Edinburgh Review professes to be distinguished, it was 
better adapted to gratify the learned than to diffuse a 
knowledge of literature among the middle classes of so- 
ciety. After being continued therefore from the year 
1727 to 1735, it was dropped for want of encourage- 
ment, and public taste was left to the direction of its 
own bias. Jven at this period the principles of literary 
freedom were so imperfectly understood, that the editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, on being requested by a 
correspondent to give some opinion of the books men- 
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410 Monthly and Critical. 


tioned in his monthly catalogue, expresses his doubts 
whether lo do this would not be unjust to the publishers of the 
respective works. As publications multiplied, however, 
the necessity of a guide to their selection became more 
obvious; and in 1749, Mr. Griiliths established the 
Monthly Review, which was at first conducted on a plan 
not very dissimilar tothatof the Mdinburgh Review, but 
afterwards extended in its utility by the addition of briet 
notices under the title of a monthly catalogue. 

Prom the year 1749 to 1785, this review sustained a 
character and possessed an authority to which none of its 
rivals or contemporaries could aspire, and which no- 
thing could have established but the united co-operation 
ofits fortune and its merits. We doubt whether t hove- 
lumes of the Edinburgh Review are more entertaiming and 
instructive than those of the early serics of the Mouthly. 
At once learned, spirited, and independeut, playiul and 
ruthoritative, the ability of their remarks could seldom be 
denied, or the justice ot their decisions be disputed. But 
since the end of the year4d795, the criticisms of this jour- 
nal have been more remarkable for their impartiality 
than their ingenuity or their vigour. From the Monthly 
Review, as it is at present conducted, the general reader 
may obtain a just idea of the book in question; but the 
mauot taste isscldom delighted by their literary talents, 
the scholar instructed by the profundity of their research, 
or the speculatist enlightened by the novelty or ingenuity 
of their reasoning. 

"The success of the Monthly Review excited another 
bookseller to establish a rival journal under the direction 
of Bre Smollet. The circumstances attending the ap- 
pearance of the first number of the Critical Review were 
rather imauspicious. It was too evident that the re- 
viewers had forgotten to read the works they criticised, 
aud one of their principal extracts was the description of 
a Leht-house, with diterad references to a plate in the orl- 
sinal publication. Dr. Smollet was a man of general 


muiormation, but was not remarkable for the correctness 














Mr. Fellowes and Dr. Lambe. 417 


of his knowledge, or the profundity of lis research. En- 
gaged in a multiplicity of undertakings, his criticisms 
were usually written in haste, and published without 
revision; his temper was irritable, and he was generally 
acrimonious, and frequently unjust. Since that period, 
notwithstanding the greatest writers of the last century 
were occasional contributors to its pagcs, the general cha- 
raeter of tue Critical Review has been Uclow mediocrity ; 
and from the time of Churchill to Gifford, it was more 
remarkable for virulence than justice. The reply of the 
latter gentleman to the criticism on his Juvenal, gave a 
fata! blow to its decliniag reputation. A new series was 
beguu under the divection of a Mr. Hunt, we believe of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; but this gentleman was too 
much occupied in his excursions to Bath and Harrowgate 
to devote the requisite attention to his duty as an editor. 
It is now conducted by Mr. Fellowes, a Unitarian clergy- 
man of the church of England, who writes, with the ex- 
ception of a few medical articles by Dr. Lambe, the 
whole of the review. In style and language he is an hum- 
ble imitator of the Edinburgh reviewers; asa critic bis 
religious sentiments are diamctrically opposite to those 
in Which he has sworn his belief, and though he is not 
destitute of theological learning, yet the ruggedness of 
his diction, the pedantic singularity of his literary opi- 
nions, and his total deficiency in taste, elegance, and 
vivacity, render the task of labouring through his criti- 
cisms equally fatiguing aud unprofitable. 

Soon after the appearance of the Critical Review, the 
editors of the magazines extended their plan to a cursory 
notice of remarkable publications : but though the best 
criticisms of Dr. Johnson were written for a monthly mis- 
cellany, the greater number of such sketches are rather 
interesting as exhibiting the progress of public informa- 
tion, than as throwing any additional light on the regions 
of literature. If we may judge from the specimens of 
criticism that occur in the perivdical publications be- 
tween 1760 and 1783, the spirit of public curiosity during 
VOL. 1. 31 
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418 London, Analytical, and Imperial Reviews. 


that interval must have been insatiable. Gibbon’s His- 
tory of the Roman [Empire is dismissed in some of these 
apologies for criticism, with a simple assurance that it 
“deserves commendation ;” and Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village is declared in the British Magazine to be “ ele- 
gant and pathetic.” It is not our intention to give a his- 
tory of aii the miscellanies (amounting im the course of 
forty years to about 140), of which the review was ase- 
condary department; the Muropean and the Gentleman’s 
Magazines are ihe only survivors amidst the numbers that 
have perished : the criticisms of the former were executed 
with great ability tll the year 1793, but since tirat period 
have been remarkable only for their want of spint, 
elegance, and justice: the review department of the lat- 
ter isouly distinguished by an occasional display of clas- 
sical research and by the orthodox consistency of its re- 
ligious and political opinions, 

[It would be useless to enumerate the titles of the lite. 
rary journals that have occasionally appeared from the 
establishment of the Critical Review to the present time. 
Maty’s review was occasionally learned, but always dull; 
Kenrick’s London Review might more properly have 
been entitled a ‘ Monthly Vehicle of Abuse against 
George Colman and David Garrick.” The London Re- 
view, published by Johnson in 1796, and edited by Mrs. 
Wolstoncraft; the Analytical Review, devoted solely to 
tiie support of Jacobinical and Unitarian principles ; the 
General Review, which was little better than a monthly 
catalogue ; the Weekly Review, of which the chief fea- 
ture was its “ Comparative Criticism,” or Review ¢. 
Review,” the Imperial Review, a work conducted with 
great ability ; the Oxford Review, written by the depen- 
dents of Sir Richard Phillips, resident in London ; and the 
Literary Journal, remarkable only for its utter contempt 
of truth and the inelegance of its language ; are at pre- 
sent to be found only at the book-stalls. The Antijaco- 
bin Review was cstablished and conducted under happier 
auspices; at its outset its articles were equally distin- 
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guished for their spirit and their elegance, and even at 
present, whatever may be thought of its political opinions, 
it deserves to be regarded as the most instructive and en- 
tertaining of the literary journals, 

The British Critic was established by the high church 
party, and distinguished at its outset for an occasional dis- 
play of classical learning. At present it is only read by 
a few clergymen of the old school, is totally destitute of 
elegance and spirit, and is conducted with a carelessness, 
equally disgraceful to its editor and injurious to its re- 
putation, even among those of its subscribers who forgive 
its dulness in consideration of its orthodoxy. 

‘Though we are the decided enemies of methodism, we 
are not so bigotted as to deny the literary and scholastic 
merit of its most prominent advocates, merely because we 
disapprove of their principles. The Eclectic Review is 
conducted with great attention and ability; its general 
criticisms are usually spirited and ingenious ; it displays 
a considerable portion of classical knowledge, and is re- 
markable for the energy of its style and the correctness 
ofits moralsentiments. ‘That on religious topics itshould 
be always vehement, and occasionally unjust, is the natural 
result of its attaciment to those principles on which it 
was professedly established. 

On the character of the Edinburgh Review, and on the 
causes of Mr. Cumberland’s failure we have already stated 
our sentiments at considerable length; but a tale has been 
related of Mr. Gitlord’s conduct towards the authorof Cal- 
vary which the former gentleman will feel it due to. hig 
own reputation that he should refute. When the London 
Review was first projected, Mr. Cumberland applied to 
Mr. Gilford for his friendly cooperation, and the translator 
of Juvenal promised him a review of Marmion, On being 
applied to from time to time for the expected article, Mr. 
Gifford expressed his sorrow for the delay, but a! ays re- 
peated his intention to perform his promise. After all 
the other arrangements, however, had been completed, 
and the press was waiting only for Mr. Gifford’s critique 
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420 Provincial Clergy. 


it came by mere accident to the knowledge of Mr. Cum- 
berland, that his friend and expected coadjutor had 
been employed for a considerable time in preparing the 
first number of a rival review, and that his promise of as- 
sistance had been repeated for no other purpose than to 
delay the completion of Mr. Cumberland’s arrangements, 
and thus to gain the start in the race of publication. 

The Hypercritic thought it necessary to advance these 
preliminary observations at the outset of his progress, 
in order to convince the readers of the ScourGe that nei- 
ther his praise nor his censure of the articles on which 
it may be his future duty to remark, are influenced by 
any motive inconsistent with the most impartial execu- 
tion of his office. It will be his endeavour, as he pro- 
ceeds, to eompare the opinions of contending critics on 
many subjects of great importance to the interests of 
learning and morality; and he hopes that if he shall not 
be deemed worthy of that praise which is of all others 
the most gratifying to aw author, the praise of literary 
excellence, lie may not be denied the secondary virtue of 
critical impartiality. 


E. 








PROVINCIAL CLERGY. 
SLR, 

From the general tenor of your writings, Lam persuad- 
ed to hope that you are uot unfriendly to the national 
church, and that you are willing to insertany observations 
that have a tendency to promote its stability, or exalt its 
dignity. ‘These purposes can never be accomplished by 
uidiscriniinate eulogy, or servile acquiescence in the opi- 
nion of those who consider freedom of opinion in the light 
of heresy, and believe that every man who can discover 
that the conduct oi a ciergyman may be improper, while 
the doctrines that he preaches are ‘o be an infidel. ‘The 


true frienas to the esiablistins <¢ Who enabie the 
public to distinguish the retended miunis- 
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ters of religion, who endeavours to exalt the dignity of 
the respectable clergy by the detection and exposure of 
the men who disgrace the profession by their indolence 
or their vices. Wereall the fools and profligates who at 
present perform the service of the church deprived of 
those emoluments of which the collection is the only 
duty they perform with any degree of activity or zeal, 
the learned and pious ministers of Christ might succeed to 
those rewards; which their virtues and their modesty 
alone debar them from soliciting or possessing. 

You have, doubtless, been astonished that the clergy of 
the county of Nottmgham should have been introduced so 
conspicuously to public notice in certain publications 
contemporary with the Scourge; but you are probably 
unaware that in this little place, there are no fewer than 
“ four and twenty parsons all ina row,” and out of such a 
number it will inevitably happen that a few will be found 
who do not enforce their precepts by their example. To 
play at cribbage, and drink ale, and swear, and talk 
bawdry, and ogle the servants at the ale house, are the 
favorite amusements of more than ove of these preachers 
of christianity. Among others thevicar, Mr. H. is remark- 
able, not inteed for the pursuits that I have already men- 
tioned, but for certain eccentricities of which I am 
about to give youan example. I need not assure you, 
Sir, that when all these personages are coliected together 
in this place (which heaven be praised! is not very often) 
the town isinan uproar. All our tradesmen are “* jolly,” 
and all our inn-keepers six-feet higher than during the 
vacation. 

Engaged in pursuits too multifarious to admit of speci- 
fication, it is more surprising that some of them should 
be able to do any duty at all than that they should not 
always be punctual in their attendance when their official 
appearance is required, or remiss or indecorous in per- 
forming the ceremonies of the church of which they are 
the ministers. Mr. H. in particular is too good a whist 
player, and too great a favourite of the ladies, to neglect 
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422 Sermon at Tooting. 


either the one or the other forthe hum-drum functions that 
his parishioners call upon him to exercise. As a noble 
example of his“ happy extravagance” permit me to state 
the following authentic anecdote. A poor woman of this 
place having a child under her care which was dangerously 
ill, sent an humble request to Mr. H. that he would come 
and perform the ceremony of baptism. No answer being 
returned, a second petition was sent which sustained the 
same reception with the first ; but still the worthy V. of 
S. remained serenely silent. With equal success four other 
messages were sent to him; but on the transmission of 
a seventh, he thought proper to make his appearance. 
In the mean time however the infant had died ; and on his 
arrival, being informed of the circumstance, he exclaimed 
** never mind! never mind! let mesce the child!” He was 
therefore conducted to the body: and laying his hand said 
** It’s warm ; oh it willdo!” The rites were accordingly 
performed,and the reverend gentleman after hurrying over 
the ceremony with convenient speed, returned to the card- 
table. M. L. 
Nottinghamshire, 
April 2th, 1810. 





THE PULPIT, No. II. 
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(Krom a ConrresPONDENT.) 





Sermon preached by the Rev. T. Ravenhill, at the church of Lower 
Tooting, Surry.—Yext : Therefore being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Romans, Chap. 5. 
verse 1, 


Tur doctrine of justification by faith is in itself so 
abstruse, and involves in its discussion so many of the 
most diflicult questions that have divided the christian 
church, that the minister who selects it as the subject of 
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his discourse, should be well convinced of his own ability 
to * explain the doubtful and enforce the true.” Such 
topics unless they be treated with a degree of talent pro- 
portioned to their difficulty and importance should be lett 
unscrutinized: an injudicious effort to explain them 
will only have a tcndency to excite enquiries that it will 
not satisfy, and he who bas once doubted the atonement, 
will feel his confidence rather diminished than confirmed, 
by the superticial remarks or indecorous declamations of a 
man, who has no other qualification for the pulpit than 
the necessary sanction of the bishop. 

When we speak of indecorous declamation we allude 
to the fashionable cant of our fashionable preachers when- 
ever they have occasion to notice the dogmas or the ad- 
vocates of heterodoxy. Instead of entering into a dis- 
passionate refutation of the arguments of their opponents 
(the only mode by which they can benefit the cause of ge- 
nuine christianity,)they assault them with the violence of 
abuse, or the ironical affectation of pity for their igno- 
rance and insanity. It unfortunately happens that these 
are modes ofattack in which the champions of heresy are 
not less skilful than themselves. It scems to have been 
forgotten by those clergymen whoare the most celebrated 
for this species of wartare, that if declamation be received 
as a substitute for argument, the church of Rome can 
claim undisputed precedency over every other establish. 
ment: thatthe followers of Mahomet are not less ex- 
pert in the application of terms of abuse than the most 
orthodox declaimers of our own country, and that though 
an appeal to the passions or prejudices of their hearers 
may accord with the feelings,and confirm the faiihof those 
who are already the zealous friends of the establishment, 
it can only irritate the votaries of heresy, without the pro- 
bability of converting them. To meet our enemies on the 


broad basis of legitimate reasoning, is the only mode of 


warfare consistent with the interests or worthy the dignity 
of the christian church. The triumph of dogmatisin can 
be but momentary. If we have the right side of the ques- 
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424 Dr. Priestley’s Axioms. 


tion, its discussion willadd to the stability of our power, 
and if we have not, itis fit that we should resign the pre- 
eminence we have usurped. 

It was not by an unbecoming affectation of pity for 
“ the melancholy infatuation of those pretenders to chris 
tianity, who reject her most sublime and important tenets,” 
or by angry declamation against ‘ those prophane and ma- 
lignant wretches who would undermine the foundation of pre- 
sent and eternal happiness, deny their God, and make a 
mockery of his word,” that the venerable founders of the 
English church, or the later advocates of her discipline 
and doctrines evinced their zeal for her reputation and 
prosperity. ‘To refute the cavils of the unbeliever, to 
detect his misrepresentations and unravel his sophistries, 
are the great objects of their emulative perseverance; and 
itis probably to their wisdom and moderation that our 
establishment is indebted for its security against the insi- 
diousness of sceptical cunning, and the violence of 
fanatical delusion. 

The great and decisive argument against that sect of 
Christians who would reduce every religious doctrine to 
the standard of reason is this: thatif the truths revealed 
in the New Testament were within the comprehension 
of the human intellect, there would be no merit in our faith. 
‘T'o believe only such passages of scripture as are consis- 
tent with preconceived ideas, and intelligible to our unas- 
sisted capacities, is no evidence of our confidence in the 
wisdom of the Almighty, or our conviction of his good- 
uess. Our assent to incontrovertible and self-evident 
truths is involuntary, and that the doctrines of pure chris- 
tanity are all intelligible to the unassisted understanding 
is a position which Mr. Ravenhill would not in all proba- 
bility have advanced, had he beenaware that it is the fun- 
damental axiom of Dr. Priestley. 

That a minister will best fulfil his duty to the church 
who supports the doctrine of atonement, not because its 
nature and its justice are within the reach of human 
comprehension (since the Deity could have dispensed 
8 





Mr, Ravenhill’s Simpering. 425 


with the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and have accomplished 
the salvation of mankind by an act of evace, as easily as by 
an act ofjustice) but because it is unequivocally declared in 
the scriptures, and we believe the scriptures to be true. 
On every question of this kind let. us say, either receive the 
doctrihe or deny the authority by which it is supported; 
either be thankful for the remission of your sins, through the 
atonement of Christ Jesus, or assert that St. Paul was a liar 
and a hypocrite. 

Of Mr. Ravenhiil’s talents as a preacher or a divine, 
we must coniess that our opinion is unfavourable. We 
have quoted the only passage of his sermon that demanded 
particular notice. ‘The rest of his discourse was a tissue 
of unconnected sentences, remarkable only for their gar- 
rulous insipidity. His manner isat once pert aud unime 
pressive; his mouth is invariably distorted into a simper 
of self-complacency, and at the conclusion of every sen- 
tence he looked around with an air that seemed to say 
how much, my brethren, you must admire me :” we listened 
to his discourse with impatience, and remember it with- 
out pleasure, 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


——w Dee 


Nulbus addictus jurare in verba magistri; 
Quo me cunque fap: ttempestas detferor Aospes. 





Tar proprietors of Covent Garden seem resolved that we shall net 
be able to announce the appearance of any novelly during the present 
month. A comedy entitled the Gazette Extraordinary, of which the 
newspaper reporters express a favorable opinion, was represented in 
their bills to have been received with universal approbation, and we 
had therefore anticipated towards the close of the week, to enjoy a 
pleasure rather different in its nature and degree from that which is 
excited by the spectacleof Blue-beard. Mr. Holman’s production, 
however, has been unexpected:y withdrawn, the new melo-drama 
atone theatre, and the opera at the other, are announced for exhi- 
bition on the eve of our pubheation, and we must therefore content 
ourselves with some general remarks on the present state of theatrical 
performers, and on the reccut conduct of Messrs. Harris and his 
partners, 

ln the address to the public, immediately subsequent to the destruc. 
tion of the old theatre, and in every advertisement that appeared dur- 
ing the continuance of the O. P. dispute, the managers were anxious 
to express their attachment to the legitimate drama, to declare theic 
mtention of rendering the most ** heart-felt homage” to the genius 
of Shakespeare, and to announce their confident expectation of ren- 
dering bots the theatre and the performances worthy of the first city 
ot the world. In the address, written by Mr. Colman,the shade of our 
** immortal bard’ was invoked with appropriate effect ; and the 
spectator who should judge of the intention of what the proprietors of 
the theatre intended to represent within, from the impressions of the 
sculpture without, would expect to see the exhibition of classic trages 
dy, and chastened comedy. In the external decorations of the build- 
ing there isnothing that would lead you to expect the continual re- 
petition of pantomimes ; the statues that present themselves to your 
View on your passage through the vestibule, are not those of Farley 
and Morton, but of Shakespeare and Eschylus : and even the drop 
scene represents a temple dedicated to the dramatic muse, adorned by 
busts of the greatest poets of ancient or modern ages, and built after 
the most ample model of Athenian architecture. 


Suppose then, thata philosopher with these prepossessions of the 
pure rational delight that he is about to receive, quietly takes his seat, 
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and wails with anxious expectation for the rising of the curtain. The 
bell rings, the scene is about to burst upon his sight, and he ex. 
pects to behold the field of Cressy, or the senate-house of Rome. The 
curtain rises ; instead of Julius C:esar he beholds the majesty of Blue 
Beard ; or in the place of a British camp, and its centinels pacing the 
midnight watch, he discovers a perspective view of the Green Man at 
Deptford, and witnesses the pursuit of Harlequin, and the overturning 
ofan apple-woman by the rotation of a magic gate. If he have the 
patience to sit any longer he 1s entertained by the sublime speclade 
of a walking turnip, or the exquisite performances of an acting Hou- 
hnhm!) Thes» are the “ classical representations” which are to ‘do 
honor to the country of shakespeare,” and elevate the drama to a 
** height of splendor never before witnessed by the English nation !”” 

The successive repetition of the Knight of Snowdoun and Blue Beard 
is an act of positive injustice to the renters of the theatre. From 
their free adinission, it is evidently that they derive no considerable 
advantage. When the same pieces are repeated forty times in the 
course of two months,what is there to sedace, or to reward a frequent 
attendance ? Harlequin and Asmodeus, the Knight of Snowdoun, and 
Blue-Beard, are the only novelties produced, and were they not un- 
worthy of Sophocles or Congreve they have been repeated beyond 
thie possibility of endurance. 

The exhibition of such spectacles may partly be occasioned by the 
want of an actress calculated to fill the higher departmeuts of the dra- 
ma. Mrs. Siddons is too independent to sacrifice much of her time 
or care to the gratification of the public, were not her age a sufficient 
apology for remissuess, and a disqualification for the most interesting 
characters of our best pieces. She is too much en hon point, and 
too far advanced in life, to assume the parts of youthful mistresses, 
and sentimental heroines. In the walks of genteel comedy, Covent 
Garden is utterly unprovided. Miss Booth possesses every requisite 
of voiee andaction, but her face is too youthful, and her figure too 
diminutive, The loss of Miss Smith cannot be supplied, and its effects 
may teach future proprietors to beware how they sacrifice their pro- 
fessional and pecuniary interests to family jealousies, and the grat. 
fication of managerial caprice. 

The manager of the Lyceum deserves great credit in his union 
of liberality with prudence in the representation of so many pieces 5 
which whether they be excellent, or otherwise, when estimated by the 
laws of the legitimate drama, cannot be seen by the critic without 
pleasure, or by the illiterate spectator without improvement. It is 
no mean recommendation of a picce that it appeals to the un- 
derstanding rather thanthe eye. Itis impossible Lo witness the repre- 
sentation evenof Hit or Miss, withdut imbibing some idea, or be- 


coming acquainted with some varicty of human — that we had 
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not observed before; but what edification is lo be derived from wit- 
nessing the necturnal docility of Astley’s horses, or contemplating 
with uplifted eyes the spectacle of Plue Beard?) But even allowug 
the pieces exhibiied at both theatres!o have been of equal mer t, the 
manager ofthe Lyceum: can claim at least the merit of having afford. 
ed us variety ; and were his performers equal to his authors, we should 
Jeave the menagerie in Cowent Garden to the enstosy oi its keeper. 
Bot whocan altendeventhe Lyceum with any degree of pleasure 
when Wrench supplies the piace ef Siision, and ihe parts of Bannis. 
ter ace assume! by Melvin ? The former of these persons has as nich 
pretension to appear in the characier of a duke, as one ot the <iants 
at st. Dunstan's to dance aminuet at *t James's. Wheo he wishes 
{to be particularly graeeful he rests hes Sody on his righi jeg, iv such 
a position that the Jose partof his body reminds us ot a pair of 
compasses, of which ove leg is fixed upon the paper, while the other 
is about tomakeacrcle. The less 0 1 is said of the lnite: pe: sonage 
the better. There isnot atthe Lyccurn a single actor who can rise 
in a tragic character above the level of a lecturer on clocuhon. fay. 
mond isthe best of them, ond we remember hun in Abomelique, 
Dowton and Matthews are the support of the company. Miss Dua. 
can is a clever actress, but we cannot persuade ourselves thot she even 
looks like a lady of fashion ; there is alittle too wuch of the aneal 
about her: as for Mrs. dwin we cannot he!p declaring that v hatever 
pleasure we might otherwise receive from her performance, and what- 
ever indulgence we might grant to her evident deficiency in the hirh. 
er powers of the actress, are con pletely precluded by bor gross and 
discustins affeciation. She too often looks ike a snurking doll; and 
never appeared to us in soadvantazcous a be ht as when she personated 
Aurorain Mr. Skeflington’s farce of the Mysterious Bride. By the 
bye, the most mysterious c'rcumstance sespecting that performance 
Was its existence longer than its birth-night, 

On the whole, towever, the verforiners at the Lyseum may be 
terined collectively a respectable company of comedians ; and we hope 
that ther place willnever be supplied by dancing colts and musical 
donkivs. ot cer Blue Beard could not be acted at this theatre with- 
oul degrading the elephants into mice and the camels mto erasshop- 
pers im which ease the animals might aflerwards be sold for the liv- 
imc ornamertsota Dalry house. 

We request the particular attention of our readers to the following 
greslous cndanswers, Thev form the connecting links of a dispule, 


in which we have no immediate concern, but to which we may recur 
ata future opportunity, 


if Mr. Millar's assertion be correct, why 
foes not he publish a list of the receipts and disbursements? He is 
freasurer to a fund of a diffrent nature, and having on the sub- 
Ject of that fund made replies nearly similar to those extracted, the 
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committee to whom he had referred have declared his answer to be 
faise nthe present instance they may be true, but why not place 
his integrity beyoud the possibility of dispute? A considerable time 
has elapsed since the termination of the O. P. contest, and an autho- 
rised statement of tlreir accounts is due from the committee to the 


public. 


ELECTORS OF THE WARD OF FARRINGDON WITHOUT. 
f few plain Questions to Mr. Miller. 


Were you not treasurer of the O. P. subscription, to defray legal 
expences arising from the opposition to the Covent Garden Theatre 
manager? ; 

Have you ever returned the subscriptions, notwithstanding all ac- 
tions have been so long withdrawn by the C, G. Manager ? 

Answer these, and I will then judge of your honesty ! integrity | and 
patriotism ! 


Mr. Miller's Answer to the questions put to him in an anonymous Dill, 

The false and calumnious insinuations which are levelled at Mr. 
Mitver’s choracter to serve a mere election purpose, would have 
been uninsvered by him, did not his respect to the Ward call upon 
him to jus.ify them for the support they give him. 

Mr. Willer is Treasurer to the O. P. Subscription, but he has no- 
thing to returnto the subscribers. All claims upon that fund, al- 
lowed by the Committee, have been paid; one claim only remains uu- 
allowed, and which cannot be paid until an additional subscription 
furnishes the means. 

Skinner-strect, Dec, 22, 1810. 
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